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A wave of social consciousness is now sweeping over our land, 
and at the same time there is obviously a wave of recession from 
public worship. The tide of corporate endeavor is at the full, but 
the tide of corporate devotion mysteriously ebbs. Just when men 
are getting together as never before in congresses, conventions, federa- 
tions, to consider every phase of educational and altruistic endeavor, 
just when women are meeting constantly in clubs and associations 
for study, for philanthropy, for civic betterment, precisely this is the 
time when both men and women show an increasing disinclination to 
assemble for the purpose of public worship. This disinclination 
exists not alone among the irreligious or immoral, it exists most 
obviously among the devout and the thoughtful—it exists among the 
readers of this Journal. Whatever the causes of this paradoxical 
situation, it is obvious that our ordinary public worship fails to meet 
the vital needs of the people. While the function of worship in the 
Middle Ages filled the people with an ecstasy of adoration, worship 
frequently seems to the modern man either a superfluity—“the 
touching of one’s cap to the commanding general before the soldier goes 
into battle’—or a positive hindrance, the substitution of empty 
surviving forms in place of noble ethical passion and effective humani- 
tarian endeavor. “The feeling,” says Sir Oliver Lodge, “with 
which some go away from an average place of worship is too often 
a feeling of irritation and regret for wasted time.” There is clearly 
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need of study of the psychology of worship. What is the object of 
worship, and what is necessary in order to attain that object ? 

The word “worship” —if we may drop for a moment into the often 
deceptive region of etymology—has passed through various meanings. 
Primarily of course it signified a state of worth. Next it came to 
mean an appreciation of worth, a sense of value, the state of emotion 
arising in one who beholds a worthful person. Then it came to 
mean the outward expression of such appreciation in words of esteem 
or honor. Then the word came to be set apart for religious uses, and 
to signify our appreciation of the worth or worthiness of God, our 
emotional out-go toward him in praise and prayer. Finally, as 
the hardening and specializing process has continued, the word has 
grown into a more technical meaning. Today it is applied to certain 
public acts performed by a religious assembly in consecrated build- 
ings, acts having the order and sequence and symbolism of ritual, 
and designed to express our collective appreciation of the worth- 
fulness of God. 

A single passage in the Authorized Version shows us the word 
“worship” in this process of transition. The guest invited to a 
feast has sat down in the lowest place. Soon he is bidden to take 
a higher place: “then shall thou have worship in the presence of 
them that sit at meat with thee” (Luke 14:10). Evidently this 
means that the guest should win appreciation and esteem, and also 
should receive the outer marks of such esteem (R. V.: “glory’’) in 
words of commendation or gestures of approval on the part of the 
assembled company. We, then, publicly worship God when we 
vividly feel his greatness and goodness, and join with others in soine 
collective expression of his majesty and moral value. The paradoxical 
situation of the church today is that never before was there so deep 
a sense of moral values as now, never so great desire for collective 
action, and yet never before so little inclination to join in expressing 
collective values in the ordered acts of public worship. 

The psychology of the crowd has been widely studied in recent 
years, and Le Bon’s classical work has been the basis of much investi- 
gation. The general laws observed in the behavior of crowds are 
the same whether the object of the crowd is political or social or 
religious. The physical contiguity of men is merely the first step in 
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the formation of a “crowd” or a “congregation.”” We bring bodies 
together in a building only that we may then fuse minds and hearts 
in a spiritual unity. We ring bells or publish notices or take other 
means of calling an assembly, merely in order that after physical 
proximity is secured, we may more easily gather up the many desires 
in one collective aspiration, and weld the multitude of wills into a 
collective and dominating will. A true congregation is vastly more 
than an aggregation. The assembling of a multitude is useless if 
the individual units are to remain in isolated consciousness—like 
the clocks in a jewelers’ window, each ticking busily and noisily 
regardless of the rest. A true assembly is rather like the electric 
clocks installed in a modern office building, each dial regulated con- 
stantly by the central clock on the first floor. The great question 
about any assembly is: Do these various intelligences unite in one 
great insight? Do these many wills fuse in yielding to any superior 
will? Do these human souls, full of various jangling desires and 
wandering impulses, melt into any one great desire, and throb with 
one great purpose? We know how the Crusades swept men as by 
a whirlwind into a wholly new realm of sacrifice, and the cry, “God 
wills it,” burst from 10,000 throats at once. We know how the 
religious revival has fused multitudes into a unitary consciousness 
where individual pain and sorrow were quite forgotten. But the 
same phenomenon in lesser measure appears in every service of 
worship, unless the service is a failure—as it frequently is. Merely 
to get men inside a church is useless. To seat them “by hundreds 
and by fifties” means nothing in itself. The question is not how many 
are present, but how many are united and fused in a true “crowd,” 
with that escape from individual limitations, that immense receptivity, 
and that enormous power which a crowd may always develop. 

The characteristics of a crowd are: first, the partial submergence 
of the single consciousness in some greater consciousness; next, 
the obvious contagion of ideas and emotions; and last, the peculiar 
susceptibility of the assembly to suggestion from without. All these 
phenomena may well be studied in the narrative of Pentecost, in the 
ife of Francis of Assisi, and in the lives of Whitefield and Wesley and 
Finney. Such phenomena may be found in the experience of Beecher 
facing the mob at Liverpool and triumphing over mob-suspicion 
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and lawlessness. Yet they are found not only in dramatic and 
unusual incidents, but in the ordinary service of every church. The 
great essentials to a religious service are the lessening—we may 
better say heightening—of the single consciousness into a great 
collective consciousness, the swift running of feeling from man to man, 
and the susceptibility of the entire assembly to conceptions and 
impulses from the leader. Where these things exist, a true congre- 
gation comes into being, whether it number twenty or twenty thousand. 
The individual personalities are filled, transcended, and overborne, 
as all the little salt pools on the beach are filled and united by the 
rising tide. 

By this submergence of private desire and will in the general con- 
sciousness a man may rise or he may descend in character. “The 
crowd may be better or worse than the individual.”* It is not true 
that the phenomena of great assemblies are merely pathological. 
It is mere intellectual snobbishness for the monk in his cell or the 
philosopher in his retreat to look down on great assemblies as mere 
flocks of heedless sheep. To speak of the “recognized lowering of 
critical ability, of the power of accurate observation, indeed of ration- 
ality, which merely being one of a crowd induces,”? is to exaggerate, 
and to ignore certain compensating facts. Of course the crowd is not 
the place for scientific experiment. One would hardly choose the 
center of Brooklyn bridge for an astronomical observatory. But 
on the other hand, one would not choose an observatory as the place 
to study human nature. If the crowd may descend under the spell 
of the demagogue, it may also soar to incredible heights of aspiration 
and devotion under the speech of the prophet. If the crowd cried 
“Crucify him,” the crowd also cried a little later: “Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?”” The man who imagines that it is the mark of 
superior intellect to build a cabin in the forest, as did Thoreau, and 
avoid all the massing of his fellows, is self-deceived and self-excluded 
from the most thrilling and energizing experiences of life. The man 
who has not quivered and glowed at the passing of the regiment, 
who has not shouted and sung with hundreds of others at some 
celebration by his school or college, who has not bowed with a great 


tLe Bon, The Psychology of the Crowd, p. 14. 
2Jastrow, Fact and Fable in Psychology, p. 133. 
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multitude confessing its sin, is still a partial and isolated person, of 
limited and provincial experience. Shall he from his fastidious 
“palace of art” look down disdainfully on the robust and red-blooded 
men who sing and pray together on a Sunday? Rather let him look 
up to them, as to those who are entering into social and racial experi- 
ences to which he is a stranger. 

Deep in human nature lies, therefore, the necessity for congre- 
gational worship. In spite of the printing of the books of which there 
is no end, in spite of the ubiquitous and monstrous Sunday news- 
paper, in spite of the tragic failure of many churches to feed the souls 
of men, it still remains true that apart from physical assembly some 
of the noblest religious experience of the race has been and always 
will be impossible. Whoever has heard Wendell Phillips in Tremont 
Temple pleading for justice, or Phillips Brooks in Trinity Church 
pouring out a soul that shrank from all private confession, has realized 
that the isolated man is a fragment and that only in union do we 
achieve highest vision and victory. 

Yet these great possibilities are rarely realized, because of certain 
faults in the form of worship, which render it nugatory to some men 
and injurious to the finer feelings of others. Of these, two faults are 
the most common today—crudity and fragmentariness. 

The crudity of many forms of worship renders them useless to 
persons of genuine sensibility. When the Scripture is read as if it 
were a railroad time-table, or on the other hand as if it were a text- 
book in elocution, the result is the reverse of devotional. When 
prayer ostensibly addressed to God takes the form of an harangue 
to the audience, the effect is the same as that produced by any other 
form of hypocrisy. In many churches the performance of the choir 
is admirable from an aesthetic standpoint, but quite irrelevant as an 
aid to worship. Indeed in most churches the task of the preacher 
is rendered vastly more difficult by the intrusion of incongruous or 
impertinent music. After the choir by elaborate performance has 
brought the congregation into the concert-mood, the preacher is 
expected to remove that mood and replace it by the temper of devotion. 
In some churches the ordinance of baptism is a mere survival of what 
was at the banks of the Jordan deeply and tenderly significant, but 
is now repeated amid such irreverence and vulgar curiosity as to make 
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it hardly more than a kind of amateur dramatics. The Lord’s 
Supper is in some places so shabbily administered as to repel the 
worshipful mind, and a carelessness which we should not for a moment 
allow in our homes is not infrequently seen at the table of the Lord. 
The invention of individual cups—in which the fear of microbes 
has proved stronger than love of the brethren—has converted the 
sacred Supper from a symbol of a common life and an all-embracing 
love into the extreme expression of a timid individualism and an 
unmistakable noli me tangere. When the common cup, which 
symbolizes undying unity, is split into scores of glass thimbles sym- 
bolizing hygienic protection from the contaminating touch of other 
men, is not the resulting ceremony an inversion of the original com- 
munion? Of course the Christian consciousness may in time adjust 
itself to this inversion, as to many other radical changes of symbol. 
But at present the most striking expression of modern religious 
separatism is in many churches to be seen at the Lord’s Supper. In 
all worship due care should be exercised lest our most sacred ritual 
either become slovenly in method, or drift far away from its “inward 
and spiritual grace.” 

But the chief defect in worship is that it frequently expresses a 
fragment of our human nature, when in its ideal form it should gather 
up and express the total personality of the worshipers. That which 
impresses us in the worship of the Middle Ages is that it spoke 
for the whole man and spoke to the whole man.’ In the vast rituals 
of pagan Greece and Rome, poor as was much of the teaching, the 
entire nature of the worshiper was in play. A public sacrifice before 
the sailing of the fleet, or at the return of the conquering general, 
appealed to the whole nation and to the whole experience of every 
citizen. It was a proclamation of doctrine, an expression of gratitude 
and joy, an aesthetic triumph, a union of music and sculpture and all 
the arts in the service of religion, a union of all public and private 
institutions in symbolic action, and it spoke to the nation and for the 
nation with a comprehensiveness which has now become difficult or 
impossible. Our modern worship shows plainly its submission to the 
great command: “Come ye out from among them and be ye separate.” 
It has gained moral purity by isolating itself from large sections of 
experience. Our problem is to preserve that purity and yet enable 
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worship to express the entire nature of man and the experience of the 
community. 

Christianity appeals to the intellect, the emotions, and the will. 
It is at the same time a system of truth, a storehouse of feeling, and an 
ideal of conduct. To man’s intellect it offers truths long hidden from 
the wise and prudent. To the emotional life it offers objects of deep 
devotion and lasting allegiance. To conscience and will it offers an 
ethical ideal imperative and alluring. And all three aspects of human 
nature—the mental, the emotional, the volitional—must find adequate 
utterance in worship. 

The Puritan made the intellectual element in worship supreme. 
With fierce zeal he broke the statues in the cathedrals, and built 
for himself a chapel where no image of man or tree or flower could 
distract, no stained glass could delight his vision, no swinging censer 
or tinkling bell could minister to the flesh, and no lust of the eye 
seduce his steadfast soul. He exalted the sermon at the expense of 
all other parts of the worship, because clear ideas of truth were essen- 
tial to the moral life and instruction was the great task of religion. 
Knowledge of the true God was the chief essential, and to communicate 
such knowledge was the highest form of worship. 

We who are the heirs of the Puritan tradition may well be thank- 
ful for this virile, if incomplete, conception of religious worship. 
At least it was not sensuous idolatry. It was free from sentimentalism 
and filled with robust and sturdy self-reliance. It would not be “car- 
ried to the skies on flowery beds of ease,” but would patiently, 
logically, think its way to God, to righteousness and peace. 

But the defect of Puritan worship was that it recognized only one 
way of approach to the city of Mansoul. Its exaltation of human 
reason as the central principle in man led to an exaltation of doctrine 
as of supreme value in worship. New England Christianity is 
bewildered today because New England is half filled by a foreign 
population born of the Latin races, to whom the service of the Puritan 
meeting-house is quite unintelligible. To our Italian and French 
and Portuguese populations the worship of the average Protestant 
church, with its cool and logical process, makes little appeal, while 
deep in their hearts is an inborn longing for fervor and color and 
symbol and pageant. One trembles to think what would happen to 
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this great foreign population if the Roman Catholic church were 
suddenly to withdraw its ministry before Protestantism is ready to 
discard its narrow appeal to the intellect alone, and is prepared to 
address all the legitimate hungers and aspirations of humanity. 

It is a curious fact that the Puritans went to the Old Testament 
for the commonwealth, their ideals of law and government, but 
refused to take any hint from it as to the organization of worship. 
They exalted Moses at the court of Pharaoh, and Elijah defying 
Ahab, as models of popular resistance to tyranny. They sought 
o reconstruct the state as a true theocracy. How could they fail to 
see that the Old Testament worship was aglow with gorgeous colors, 
heavy with form and formula, rich in symbolism, and clearly pic- 
torial in its proclamation of every truth? The modern critic may 
indeed shake off every Old Testament suggestion or regulation, as a 
species of materialism belonging to the early stages of religious 
development. But the upholder of the verbal inspiration and Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuch cannot disdain in modern worship the use of 
such rich symbolism as he holds was divinely ordained for ancient 
Israel. We cannot affirm that Israel’s use of sound and color and 
golden censer and embroidered curtain reveals the mind of God regard- 
ing human approach, and at the same time affirm that the Puritan 
abhorrence of all symbolism is likewise in accord with divine direction. 
The so-called change of dispensations cannot mean a change in 
human nature. Either the worship of Israel was puerile, petty, 
materialistic, and tended only to hide Jehovah from the worshiper, 
or there is inherent in human nature a demand for religious symbolism 
and a deep necessity for the concrete and visible expression of religious 
faith. 

The position of the Puritan and the Quaker is a “reform against 
nature.” In the justifiable revolt against ceremony that had become 
magic, and formula that had become incantation, they treated men 
as disembodied spirits, or rather as pure mental processes, as mere 
calculating machines. For children, and for men in the childish 
stage, logical demonstration of truth is both useless and repellent. 
It is “ truth embodied in a tale,” or in a simple ceremony, that “enters 
in at lowly doors.” 

In our own time the Chautauqua movement would have been 
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quite impossible apart from the badges and seals and enrolments 
and graduations which the fertile American mind invented in order 
to give physical recognition to intellectual work. The Salvation 
Army is the visible embodiment of a metaphor. It flees from surplice 
and crucifix, only to invent its own vestments and carry its own ban- 
ners. Probably the modern army and navy would be impossible 
apart from the epaulets and gold braid at which civilians smile. 
Our colleges and universities are steadily reverting to the academic 
pageantry of the Middle Ages, finding in the gowns and hoods shelter 
from the crudeness and extemporaneousness and personal eccentricity 
which bring all true dignity into contempt. 

Of course it will be pointed out that our university decorations 
are free from the fatal assumption of divine authority which so inheres 
in ecclesiastical robes and insignia. This is happily true. No man 
dreams that because a man wears a doctor’s gown and a gold tassel 
he therefore may assume to control the thought or action of his 
fellow-men. These academic regalia symbolize not authority, but 
attainment, fellowship, and joy of possession. The moment they 
become the accouterments of tyranny, that moment we must discard 
them. But has not the time come in religion when such symbols 
may be helpers of our joy? If a stained-glass window will help us 
to conceive the past or the unseen, why not have it? Ifa processional 
at the opening of service is more seemly than a choir straggling into 
church in distractingly various costumes, who shall forbid? The 
amount of such ceremonial we can wisely use depends on the amount 
of clear thought and spiritual energy that the church possesses. _Lit- 
urgy as substitute for thought, and symbol as consolation for departed 
spiritual life, we cannot admit or endure. First there must be 
an inside, then an outside. First, the deep realization of God’s 
power and nearness, then for that realization the appropriate and 
tangible expression. First, the allegiance of the soul to the living 
Lord, and then the expression of that allegiance in all ritual that 
is fair and significant and impressive. 

There are three essential qualities in all worship—sincerity, a 
close relation of the ritual to the life which is to follow, and a vivid 
sense of the presence of the infinite. 

Without sincerity, in creed, in symbol, in hymns, in public address, 
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worship, of course, becomes hollow and positively repellant to truth- 
loving men. All ritual is the expression of previous life, as the sea- 
shell is the deposit and envelope of some marine creature which once 
lived in it. But a museum of empty shells is not more useless than a 
collection of prayers and hymns and creedal statements which the 
Christian experience has outgrown. From generation to generation 
the best formulas of the church must be constantly revised or they 
will become falsehoods. The Presbyterian church was driven to 
propose a shorter and simpler creed than the Westminster Confession 
by the inner demand for an utterance of faith that should be true to 
present experience. The Church of England is now at work 
on a revision of that marriage service which has become shocking to 
modern ears. The imposition of certain liturgical forms upon a 
generation which has grown away from them is a cause of keenest 
distress among the clergymen of today. When the modern minister 
is compelled to say at baptism: “This child is now regenerate,” 
must he not inwardly shrink from the original meaning of the phrase ? 
When he quotes Isaac and Rebekah to the newly wedded pair, does 
he still regard those Old Testament characters as divinely chosen 
models? When the church officer standing at the head of the pew 
sings of himself as 


A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
or cries, in the words of another hymn, 


At thy feet 
A guilty rebel lies, 
is he true to himself and his own experience, or is he hiding behind 
another man’s experience and masquerading in the place of prayer? 
The hymnology of the church sadly retards its advancing life, and 
men sing not so much what they feel as what they believe their 
fathers felt. The disciple of Darwin still labors on Sunday morning 
to take the world-view of Isaac Watts, and the college Senior after 
a course in modern ethics endeavors soberly to pronounce himself 
“vile” as “the dying thief.” 
These incongruities do not mean deliberate hypocrisy. They 
mean that the rapidly expanding experience of religion has found in 
many cases no genuine and worthy expression. It is a twentieth- 
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century spirit still compelled to wear an eighteenth- or sixteenth- 
century garb. The average hymnbook is at least fifty years behind 
the average church, and a hundred years behind the modern con- 
science. On a recent Sunday evening the writer labored for a 
half-hour to show the congregation that the old extreme idea of indi- 
vidual escape must now be supplemented by the idea of the salvation 
of society which Christ embodied in the “Kingdom of God.” At the 
close of the sermon the choir rendered “Let some droppings fall on 
me’’—entirely unconscious that they were melodiously opposing 
all the preacher had said. But our hymnbooks and choirs are still 
looking on the world through the eyes of St. Bernard and William 
Cowper. 

Closely connected with sincerity is the maintenance of intimate 
relation between the worship of the church and the life of the world. 
Our generation is eager for results. It asks about church service, 
as about all else, Cui bono? Men of our time are not impatient of 
serious thought. They are not averse to brooding meditation. The 
inventor in our day ponders as long and patiently as did St. Francis 
or St. Dominic. The chemist retires from the world and enters 
into his closet as seriously as did any mediaeval anchorite. The 
astronomer understands the value of vigil and self-denial as truly as 
the monks of the Grande Chartreuse. But this modern withdrawal 
from the world, this concentration of the mind on fact or truth, is 
for some clearly defined objective end. The growing approximation 
of study. and life is everywhere obvious. The vocational aim is 
transforming our universities and our high schools. An education 
that is a mere luxurious self-indulgence, the mere enjoyment of 
acquisition, with no thought of future service, is in our generation 
repudiated by every worthy school. 

Then in the church the mere indulgence of emotion under the 
name of worship can no longer be justified. That emotion may be a 
delight in stained glass and gorgeous procession and perfumed air, 
or it may be the happiness of reconciliation with oneself and one’s 
God. But if it does not lead outward into effective action for human- 
ity, if it is not focused on the coming of the Kingdom, it is a spurious 
thing, a form of self-pity or self-laudation. True worship has in all 
ages been a preparation for action. So Moses prayed before he led the 
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host through the sea. So the Continental Congress prayed before it 
drew up the immortal Declaration. In that spirit was held the 
Haystack prayer-meeting at Williamstown. In that spirit the primi- 
tive church tarried in Jerusalem, preparing for the time when signs 
and wonders should be done in Corinth, Athens, and Rome. 

The lamentable fact is that most of our church services lead no- 
where. They conclude in themselves, like the eastern serpent biting 
its own tail. If the pews are well occupied, the collection large, the 
singing aesthetically pleasing, if the attention is held by the preacher, 
and if the congregation breaks up with a pleasurable glow of feeling, 
we seem to think that the goal of the service has already been 
reached. But this is to confuse putting on the uniform with fighting 
the battle. “Is the sermon done ?” said a late-comer standing in the 
vestibule of the church. “No,” was the reply, “it is ended, but it 
yet remains to be done.” 

The last time I saw Dwight L. Moody, he was full of concern over 
the aimlessness and ineffectiveness of Sunday-evening services in our 
great cities. “If I was a young man living in »” he said, “I 
would not go to church Sunday evenings. I have looked over the 
list of all the church announcements, and there is really nothing vital 
done on Sunday evening. The services are merely weak repetitions 
of the morning service, with no real object in view.” If the men stay 
away from church today, their absence is not due to innate depravity 
or to hostility to the Christian faith. It is chiefly because church- 
going seems to the vast majority a pointless custom. Fifty years 
ago a man must attend church to learn the news of the day, to retain 
his place in society, to put himself in touch with social and political 
forces. These reasons are no longer valid, and the modern man 
asks himself, perhaps unconsciously: What is being actually done 
at the church? Are opinions being molded, principles and policies 
discussed, new enterprises started, new moral battles planned? 
Does the church sound a trumpet-summons, or does it merely admin- 
ister, under the name of “ Christian consolation,” a moral anaesthetic ? 
Robert Gould Shaw, bidding his bride farewell at the church door, 
while he mounted his horse and rode away to die at Fort Wagner, 
is inexhaustibly suggestive of the relation of church service to heroic 
endeavor. 
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And this in no way conflicts with the third characteristic of gen- 
uine worship—the sense of the Infinite as immediately present. 
Both the search for truth and allegiance to duty must be bathed 
and transfigured in a sense of the unexplored riches, the boundless 
strength, the overflowing peace, of a present God. There can be 
no possible substitute for genuine religion—the sense of direct access 
to the highest and holiest. Yet this is the rarest, as it is the most 
precious, of human attainments. No eloquence or knowledge in the 
preacher can make him a true prophet, unless he brings to his congre- 
gation this sense of being in the presence-chamber of God, and seeing 
every problem and task in its relation to the “ pattern in the mount.” 

Here is a constant defect in many ministers of really enlightened 
intelligence and liberal spirit. They seem to have no sense of wonder 
left. To their clear eyes the mystery and awe of human life have 
somehow evaporated, and what Phillips Brooks called “a tight 
little conception of God” has taken their place. To their rationalistic 
minds all mystery has been explored and charted; all the deeper 
enigmas of humanity are explained away. Christianity is reduced 
to its lowest terms, and all is as fatally clear as in Watts’ description of 
heaven: 


No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 
But sacred high eternal noon. 


Under the dominance of the rationalistic temper, the church 
becomes a lecture-room, the sermon an address on social or civic 
morality, and the service of worship a sort of educational convention. 
From such a service men depart intellectually improved, but with 
no imperative sense of the immanent God in their lives. In such 
a service men sit contiguous, but severely isolated, shunning all self- 
surrender, constantly on guard against the sudden or the mystical, 
and so avoiding the deeper experiences of the religious life. 

On the other hand, churches that will not submit to this desiccation 
of faith may err by slipping into an attitude of familiarity, which 
also excludes genuine sense of God. In such churches the sanctuary 
is the auditorium, and the vestibule is the “lobby.” The people 
chat lightly before service and forget to pray after it. Such worship 
habitually ignores the tragedy and burden of the world, and seems to 
say: “Let not God speak with us, lest we die.” 
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But the true church must take the people seriously, steadily 
refuse mere entertainment, and lift the congregation into the full 
and radiant joy of the realization of God. The preacher who faces 
a congregation on Sunday morning must perceive his problem before 
he can solve it. On the one hand he has some rare advantages such 
as no other speaker can expect. He speaks on a day set apart for 
such speaking. The store and the mill and the office have been 
closed that the prophet may be heard. The congregation is never 
hostile, but is usually in sympathy with the preacher before the first 
word is spoken. The place is rich with associations, the time is one 
of expectation, the hush of the world’s noises gives rare opportunity, 
‘while limitation of voluntary movement, due to stiff clothing and 
immovable pews, makes the assembly susceptible to any sort of 
suggestion. On the other hand the preacher is hindered by the mono- 
tony of ritual, by the deadening effect of long-continued worship in the 
same spot, and by the popular familiarity with his theme. He is 
hindered by the heterogeneousness of an assembly embracing the 
veteran and the stripling, the clerk and the millionaire, the college 
professor and the bricklayer. Can he speak so vitally and sincerely 
as to pierce through decorous apathy and touch the springs of life ? 
Can he address the universal need in a universal language? Can he 
melt those various and opposing interests into one supreme concern, 
unite all those petty wills in one eternal will, and banish fear and care 
and pain in the sense of the immediate divine plenitude ? 

He certainly cannot do this by a fragmentary and provincial 
service—by mere formulation of ideas, or mere sensuous appeal, or 
mere ethical discussion. He has a right to summon to his service 
all that makes appeal to the entire nature of man. It is impossible 
that any one form of worship should be equally effective for all men. 
The varieties of denominational expression are due to temperamental 
differences rather than to victories in debate. But the time has now 
come when each church may learn from all others, and when we 
may see beneath the theological and liturgical variations the common 
psychological need. To one temperament prayer is most real when 
the worshiper is kneeling, gazing at a picture of Christ; to another 
when all symbols are banished and the heart cries out in need; to 
another laborare est orare and the “cup of cold water” is a communion 
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chalice. But the aim of all these modes of approach is to attain to 
the experience of a present God. The church should rejoice in the 
many gates through which men enter the celestial city. It should 
encourage architecture, painting, and sculpture as servants of the 
religious feeling. It should utilize universal literature, supplementing 
Thomas 4 Kempis and Baxter with Carlyle and Browning. It 
should welcome scientific research as simply the fulfilment of the 
demand of religion: “Handle me and see that it is I myself.” It 
should avail itself of all significant symbols, as often succeeding 
where other language fails. The church that is to render service to 
all humanity must regard the realization and experience of an imma- 
nent God as its supreme gift, and steadily use all art, literature, 
science, and symbolism, to make that experience credible and alluring. 
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Truth in any sphere implies two things: On the one hand we 
have some experience, some immediately sensed or felt reality, and on 
the other hand we bring some other experience to put with it, some 
meaning, some idea, some purpose or emotion. If we select for 
our meaning some other partial aspect of experience, then we have 
the various kinds of knowledge used in common. life, or, if more 
highly defined, that of the sciences. If we try to look at our part in 
the light of the whole, we have philosophy. 

It is by this process of enlarging our impulses that we rise from 
the life of an animal or infant, to the life of the man who looks before 
and after, to the life of the scientist who, by selecting the aspects of 
experience that he will consider, is able to describe and predict, to 
the enhanced thought values of beauty, and finally to the life of the 
moral person who shapes his conduct by the ideas and meanings he 
sets up. 

No mental or moral life is possible except with both these factors— 
the immediate experience on the one hand, the meaning or purpose 
which interprets it for science or shapes it for conduct on the other. 

It is evident that in the world of intelligence and morality it is 
impossible to divorce these two aspects of truth, but it is convenient 
to lay emphasis for special purposes on one or the other. If we 
leave out of account for the moment all conscious reference to mean- 
ing and interpretation, to purpose and self, we have an abstraction 
which we call facts. If we leave out all the immediate, the real, we 
have another abstraction which we call ideas. We then by another 
artificial separation which is useful for the division of labor say that 
we can study each of these abstractions by itself. We assume to 


t A discussion at the Commencement of the Yale Divinity School, May 31, 1909. 
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study facts and call this history; we assume to study the meanings, 
the relations, the values of these facts, and call this study science 
or philosophy. Instead of appealing to one wise Daniel to supply 
both the dream and the interpretation, modern life finds it more 
expedient to divide these functions. Historical research or observa- 
tion tells the dream; reflection or philosophy essays its interpretation. 
Evidently, however, what we usually call history is three-fourths 
philosophy. For it speaks of men’s purposes and plans not merely 
as facts, but as though they effected something; it speaks of causes 
and results, and these are never, and can never be, observed; it 
approves or condemns; it constructs far more than it records. 

Philosophy, it must be confessed, has been more successful in 
its abstractions. It has at one time seized upon the spatial aspect 
of things and, forgetting all else, built a world of materialism. Again, 
fascinated by the power of thought in ignoring the here and now, and 
framing laws of universal scope, it has built a world sub specie aeterni- 
tatis, of eternal ideas, of a timeless, changeless absolute, or of eternal 
and immutable morality. 

Against this abstractness of a rationalistic philosophy there have, 
indeed, been protests. The empirical Locke and Hume, Mill and 
Adam Smith, have taken their stand upon what is present and imme- 
diate. But they for the most part have made the opposite abstraction. 
They have failed to read the part in the light of the whole, and so 
have served rather to brush aside the airy cobwebs spun by the 
metaphysicians than to build a house for the soul of man. 

Religious truth starts with three or perhaps four aspects of immed- 
iate experience, perceptions, needs, impulses, emotions. It gives 
these an interpretation, just as do science and philosophy. In which 

‘aspect is that peculiar character which marks the truth off as religious ? 
Is it in the immediate impulse, feeling, sensation, or act on the one 
hand, as was held by Schleiermacher, and by those who talk of a 
religious instinct, or is it in the interpretation, on the other, as Hegel 
thought? Does it belong to history, or to philosophy? Let us 
postpone this until we notice briefly what these experiences are and 
what is the interpretation. The facts are of three or four kinds. 
The interpretation, however it differs in detail, has one common 
character: it seeks to read the facts in social or personal terms. 
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1. Simplest and crudest of these experiences, no doubt, but 
nevertheless the most vital to primitive man, is the bodily life with its 
urgent needs pointing beyond with the organism. Food supply, 
involving in most cases attention to the animating and reproductive 
powers of nature, the avoidance of mysterious dangers, the cure of 
disease, plays a large réle. Cults with ritual, prayer, taboos, and magic 
rites, embody interpretations of these needs. Plenty and famine, rain 
and harvest, sickness and cure, are explained by divine agency on the 
one hand, and over against it is conceived a human breath, “double,”’ 
anima, or ghost, which is only a more tenuous and subtle body. 
Is our religious element here to be sought in fact, or in interpretation ? 
The facts do indeed signify that man and nature, organism and 
environment, grow up together, and that it is abstract to consider 
man by himself. But later religion is apt to turn its back upon these 
simpler experiences, or assign them to science or to poetry, and to 
find a more congenial center in other phases of life. 

2. The life in groups—clan, family, tribe—is both cause and effect 
of impulses and needs for companionship, sympathy, and pro- 
tection. These are idealized in terms of Protector, Father, Redeemer, 
or Next-of-Kin, while the self becomes the group-member, continu- 
ing perhaps in the company of ancestral spirits. Here again there 
is an experience which points beyond itself, but it is only in the inter- 
pretation that it gets what can be properly called religious truth. 

3. The perceptions of change and movement, of life, of order, 
and of might in the world awaken wonder and awe. Myths of 
the growth of creation gradually merge into the declaration that 
“The heavens declare the glory of God,” on the one hand, or into 
the design arguments of philosophy, on the other, while the soul 
begins now to be conceived in terms of thought or reason. Decidedly, 
again, we have an unfolding of consciousness which suggests inter- 
pretation in terms of God and self, but the dream without the inter- 
pretation is not religion. 

4. The moral experiences. These are of two sorts: those of 
inner life, of conscience and inner struggle, and those of outer act, 
of making the purpose effective. They are both an overcoming 
of the world—the world of evil within and without. These expe- 
riences are not so primary as the others. They arise as man begins 
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to choose and value, to read his acts as a member of a social order, of 
a clan or family, and of the mysterious whole of which he is a part. 
The twofold aspect of conscious experience which in the previously 
described cases man finds pointing beyond himself to a helper or 
companion or creator, now calls for a new interpretation: man 
feels that this choosing and approving, this law and ideal, are not 
merely a private and individual matter. He views himself as a 
member of a larger, and ideal order. As a member of such an order 
he is now a person, and the order is likewise personal. The larger 
life into which he is thus born is at once his accuser and his helper. 
Sin and redemption are the interpretations of this new life within; 
a kingdom of God is the response to the demand that moral salvation 
shall mean not merely inner feeling and purpose, but outer act and a 
world of other moral beings. 

Every great religion illustrates these facts and interpretations 
with varying fulness. In the Hebrew and Christian religion we 
recognize the Protector and Provider in war and peace; the personal 
Companion and Fountain of life, the Father and Creator who has 
clothed the heavens with beauty, the divine Sovereign whose love 
assists, the Messiah who is to secure the triumph of right and justice. 
Conversely man knows himself first as a creature of bodily wants, 
then as capable of friendship, and intellectual vision; finally as a 
soul with capacity for both good and evil, for the prophet’s ideal, 
and for the messianic hope. We often read the Scriptures as though 
we were reading facts. But a moment’s reflection tells us that the 
whole life of prophet and priest and psalmist, of Jesus and Paul, 
was lived in and through, not the immediate facts but the ideals and 
visions, the faith and the hopes, of Israel’s religion. And conversely, 
these ideals and hopes, these poignant judgments of sin and punish- 
ment, were not framed in the world of pure thought or of separate 
detached values. They were forced into consciousness and brought 
into the heart of a David or an Isaiah or a Jeremiah as he confronted 
plenty or famine or pestilence, victory or defeat, murder or adultery, 
injustice or persecution, and refused to go down in surrender to 
evil within or without. 

Can the test of religious truth be historical? If we mean, Can 
it be found in facts divested of any interpretation? the answer is 
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plain: The bare facts of sensation, feeling, doing, or of outer succes- 
sion of events, are not religious truth. Taken merely as facts they 
neither are, nor can they disclose, God or soul, sin or redemption, 
guilt or forgiveness, divine love or divine justice. None of these can 
ever be proved by any historical test. For these simply are not facts. 
These are in every case interpretations which go beyond any immed- 
iate experience. But, I suppose, those who would stand for the 
historical test would have in mind not the bare particular, immediate 
facts, but the doctrines proclaimed by Jesus and Paul and John and 
other founders of Christianity. Jesus and Paul, it may be thought, 
were witnesses, not philosophers. They testified to God’s love and 
forgiveness. The death on the cross was an event which itself made 
things different ever since. Here was not a mere philosophy; here 
was a fact. 

But I need not say that two difficulties at once confront us in 
adopting this standpoint advocated so impressively by some: (1) 
Shall we accept unquestioningly everything which we find ascribed 
to Jesus and uttered by Paulas being not only their belief but as 
objective fact? Ifso, what can we do with their views as to demons 
and the Second Coming? If we hesitate on these matters we are 
employing some criterion other than that of bare authority. (2) 
And again, does anyone know exactly what Jesus and Paul meant? 
Whatever their experience, or their knowledge, they had to express 
it, if they expressed it at all, in language. And this language was the 
language of other men. Its symbols and conceptions are borrowed 
from the experiences and ideas which Jews and Greeks had had. If 
Jesus and Paul had a new revelation it could be made known only 
so far as it could gradually induce new experiences in others and 
thus give a new meaning. The new bottles must be provided for 
the new wine, and the bottles could not be made at once. It seems 
impossible to sever what in the consciousness of Jesus and Paul was 
temporal and of their age and time, from what was for all time and 
all men, unless we take some standpoint outside history by which 
to test what was the divine and what the human. The test of religious 
truth for any man who questions an infallible book, a wholly magical 
view of revelation, and an external authority, cannot be historical in 
the narrow sense. 
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Can the test of religious truth be philosophical? There are two 
conceptions of philosophy and philosophical truth: According to 
one of these conceptions philosophy is to start with certain definitions 
and conceptions, as does the mathematician. It is then to develop 
these and test any proposed idea or proposition by its conformity to 
these premises. Its logic is that of identity and contradiction. This 
method as we all know has been a favorite in theology. You start 
with God as Substance, or First Cause, or Perfect Being, or Infinite, 
or Absolute, and you deduce the consequences with logical consis- 
tency. This gives indeed a world of reason, but it evidently proves 
nothing as to the world in which we live. Consistency is a necessary 
element in a world of rational beings, but as{the modern mathema- 
ticians show us we may have’many a consistent world which is not 
real. The other conception of philosophy is that it is to view all its 
interpretations, its conceptions, as merely experimental, and partial, 
as ways of reading new meaning into the crude, bare facts of feeling 
and impulse, perception and emotion—as means of transforming the 
natural into the spiritual. On this basis the test of philosophy is 
not: Does my conclusion square with my definitions? but, Does my 
conclusion enable me to forecast nature, to guide my life into larger 
achievement, to disclose new values, and bring about a better world ? 

Can religious truth be tested by either philosophic method? 
Evidently not by the first. Religion must come to men with more 
than a consistent series of deductions from definitions. And if 
we turn to the second method, and ask, Has philosophy yet furnished 
an adequate interpretation of religious experience? I should answer 
unhesitatingly “No!” Various philosophies have helped man to 
understand more fully his life and his world, but only the complacent 
metaphysician of bygone days could suppose he had illumined more 
than a small circle in the unexplored and boundless ocean whose 
tides wash the shores on which we stand. 

The Hebrew philosophy gave a profound meaning to one aspect 
of the moral life, but its philosophy of nature does not satisfy our 
present science, while its doctrine of the triumph of good through the 
sudden presence of God or his Messiah is not our working plan of 
life. 

The Greek and the modern rationalist have had their philosophy. 
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Fixing on the timeless procedure of thought they have made the 
religious world a timeless, eternal realm of lifeless being. God 
has been essence and substance, being and cause, changeless, infinite, 
and absolute. Moral struggle and victory find no place in such a 
being. They, like all finiteness and imperfections, must belong to 
appearance, not to reality. 

Now, however well this may express certain intellectual and 
mystic longings of the religious consciousness, I believe that it is 
utterly inadequate as an interpretation of the moral life. It does 
not offer the redemption, nor the companionship, nor the actual 
making of new moral reality which the religious experience of today 
demands. The God who works in us and in whom we trust must 
in some sense be with us in the fiery furnace; must know struggle and 
purpose as reality, unless we dismiss the whole moral side of life as 
a dream battle. 

Philosophy indeed took one great step in advance a century ago 
when Kant attempted to shift the center of philosophy from intellect 
to will. But, in the first place, the will with Kant was still too much 
the reason under another form. It had no place for sympathy and 
love as motives. And in the next place it shared the defect of all 
philosophy, which has lasted even to this day; it was individualistic, 
not social. The philosophy which is to test religious truth must be 
social. If the very essence of religious truth is a social, a personal 
interpretation of the world and of the inner life, then only a 
philosophy which employs social categories can meet the religious 
demand half-way. This gap has long been recognized. It has 
frequently been assumed that the situation is met by saying that man 
creates his gods according to his needs or his desires. Or it is said 
that religion uses the language of imagination, philosophy that of 
thought. But to take one’s stand on the private, subjective, individual 
half of this world of conscious experience; to assume that this is real, 
independent, self-sustaining, and that the Other, the Socius, the 
Over-Soul, the God, the Not-ourselves, is only a fancy, a fiction, a 
creation—this is sheer abstraction. In our social psychology we 
are learning that the individual comes to intellectual and moral 
birth only in a social world of fellow-men. Must not philosophy carry 
this insight as it essays to read the depths of human life, of con- 
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science, of beauty, and of science, of spiritual power and spiritual 
achievements. 

It has been a true instinct therefore which has led religion to 
refuse to trust its truth to philosophy for decision. There are more 
things in heaven and earth than have been dreamed of in the 
philosophies of Judea or Greece, of Germany or England. Our 
systems are still “ but broken lights.” 

The historical—the fact—means nothing except as it is viewed 
in the light of other experiences, of some larger whole, but in turn 
these larger wholes need to return again and again to earth to renew 
their strength. A great soul like that of Jesus—who shall sound its 
depths? Who shall say whence he drew inspiration, and in what 
strength he overcame the world? Certainly no doctrine of associ- 
ational psychology, no doctrine of the soul as a simple substance. 
Who shall explain what difference his life and death did make in the 
actual universe ?—certainly no doctrine of an eternal essence, or of a 
legal expiation. And what shall guarantee the triumph of good? 
What shall assure the soul, as baffled and perplexed by mystery and 
evil it cries in the Te Deum of the ages, “O Lord, in thee have I 
trusted, let me never be confounded!’’ Certainly no past can demon- 
strate this future. It is—and must be so long as moral life demands 
resolution—a supreme venture of faith. But if anything can give 
not only emotional cheer and contagious hope, but also the rational 
basis for this venture, it is the experience, the struggles, the serene 
calm, the confidence, the actual achievement of the world’s great 
spirits. “Be of good cheer, for I have overcome the world”’ is the 
historic note which tells of reality—not only the reality of actual 
deeds, but as well the reality of a kinship of spirit that promises 
similar victory. 

The vital religious truth underlying the views presented is this: 
Our theologies are none of them more than working hypotheses. 
They are all certainly inadequate. Nevertheless, just as in science 
every hypothesis helps us on, so without ideas and interpretations there 
is no growing life of the mind or of the spirit. We gain new glimpses 
into religious truth only as we bring to the great souls the new inter- 
pretations which their lives and teachings beget in us. In this sense 
the full interpretation of religious experience can come only when the 
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kingdom of God has itself become a reality. Just because the 
philosophies of the past are thus inadequate I conceive it our duty to 
rethink God and the religious life in new categories. Neither sover- 
eignty nor fatherhood seems an adequate interpretation of the social 
conscience of today any more than the first chapter of Genesis is 
an adequate theory of evolution. Neither legal theories of atone- 
ment, nor timeless being, nor an absolute which knows no struggle, 
is adequate to our conviction of the reality of evil and the duty of 
overcoming it. 

If we leave the shore and launch out upon the deep, what shall 
guarantee that here we shall find truth? We certainly cannot 
demonstrate the new by history or by philosophy. But religion is 
after all a venture of the soul, a venture of faith. If God and eternity 
were immediately present there were then, as Kant has taught us, 
no room for high resolve—no room to make the great decision to 
leave all and follow Him. But in spite of failures and shipwrecks, 
humanity has moved upward as it has made such ventures of faith. 
‘We cannot test our truth by the “experience” of the child or the savage. 
We have moved on, and found a new evidence in the larger life of 
the spirit. If the humanity of a later time is to have a larger vision, 
a larger and richer revelation, it must test this by its own higher life. 
It must find God and soul, redemption and the divine kingdom, 
in new ways. It must not fear to leave its outgrown shell: but it 
will never outgrow the need of studying those profound and priceless 
experiences and deeds through which the divine has been revealed. 


James HAYDEN TUFTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


There are two ways in which the terms “historical’’ and “ philo- 
sophical,” as employed in our subject, may be understood. They 
both may be thought of as referring to fixed bodies of facts or ideas, 
or they both may be regarded as describing methods of testing truth. 
We will consider the question from each of these points of view; and 
first let us regard the terms as denoting fixed bodies of facts or ideas. 


I 
We begin then with the question: Is the final test of religious 
truth a fixed body of historical facts? There are probably many 
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causes that impel us to think of the standard of religious truth in 
this way, but prominent among them is the conservative instinct. 
We feel the need of guarding against subjectivism in religious thought. 
Natural science and historical criticism have swept over us with the 
swiftness of a barbarian invasion. They have made wide breaches 
in our theologies and dismantled our creeds. The result is that the 
way has been opened for much lawless thinking in the field of religion. 
The conservative instinct prompts us to quell this lawlessness, and in 
order that this may be done, it bids us fix upon some definite historical 
standard with which our religion must square. 

This conception of the test of religious truth is able to put forward 
very strong claims. Christianity is a historical religion, and indeed it 
is so to a higher degree than any other faith. It is dependent upon 
the Scriptures for the nourishment of its life; it is inseparable from 
its founder, Jesus Christ; it has embodied its faith in great historic 
creeds and confessions; it is organized in a church, which is a far 
bigger thing than any individual’s religious consciousness. Surely 
then the individual is under obligation to measure his own faith by 
these great historic realities. Nothing else will save our religion from 
degenerating into pettiness and subjectivism, and prevent us from 
placing halos of sanctity around the most tawdry vagaries and whims. 

Stated in this general way, this position is not to be gainsaid. But 
when we seek out a certain portion of this historical material, and 
give to it final and absolute authority, then we defeat the very end we 
have in view. There is no surer way than this to enthrone subjectiv- 
ism. All historic facts must be interpreted, and into the process of 
interpretation a subjective element necessarily enters. But it is 
of no avail to claim absolute authority for the facts, unless we also claim 
it for the interpretation of the facts. The authority must be trans- 
ferred to the facts as interpreted, in order to be practically effective. 
Now such a transfer cannot be made without unwittingly ignoring the 
presence of the subjective element in the interpretation. But it is 
only when this subjective element is unacknowledged and unconscious 
that it becomes really dangerous. Therefore the attempt to give 
absolute authority to historical facts, instead of protecting us against 
subjectivism, fosters and legalizes it. 

The traditional interpretations of the Bible furnish us abundant 
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proof that to give legislative authority to historic realities is to enthrone 
subjectivism. We need only to recall, for example, the types for 
what is narrated in the New Testament which have been found in 
the Old, the verbal fulfilments of the Old Testament which have been 
found in the New, the acceptance of the demonology of the Bible, 
the reading of apocalypses as authoritative descriptions of future 
events and of man’s final destiny, the submerging of the ethical and 
spiritual meaning of atonement in legal ideas, or the proof of each 
separate variety of church government from the New Testament. 
These are but a few of the forms of subjectivism which have arisen 
out of the attempt to give legislative authority to a certain body of 
historical facts. On such a basis subjectivism is tenfold more dan- 
gerous than in its unconventional forms. It becomes consecrated; 
it gets backed up by a syndicate; religious faith has to surrender to it, 
or else go to the wall. If we must have subjectivism, then by all 
means let it be our own, for ecclesiastical subjectivism means the 
death of deaths for religion. 

But, someone says, everything depends upon the kind of histor- 
ical reality to which we assign legislative authority. If we look to 
Christ for such an authority, these disastrous results cannot follow. 
It is true that by such a transfer the danger of legalized subjectivism 
is diminished somewhat, but at the same time it will continue to exist 
in serious proportions, so long as our principle remains unchanged. 
The position we are discussing means practically that in Christ men 
may find a substitute for the infallible Bible in which they used to 
believe. The chief function of the infallibility of the Bible was that it 
guaranteed to men special information about the supernatural realm 
and definite rules as to what they shoulddo. At present we are pointed 
to Christ as the performer of the same function. Through his incar- 
nation a seal of authority is set upon a certain system of belief, and in 
his words we have prescribed for us what right conduct is. Now so 
far as this view is workable, it legalizes subjectivism just as truly as 
did the idea of the infallible Bible. Christ’s words require inter- 
pretation no less than other portions of Scripture. So it comes about 
that it is to his words as interpreted that the legislative authority 
really is assigned, and thus the evil we are seeking to avoid is upon us 
once more. 
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But new difficulties arise as well. The attempt to find in Jesus’ 
words an unconditional authority is not altogether workable. 
His teachings were in the form of parables and paradoxical sayings. 
Moreover he did not write them down for us, and we cannot be sure 
of their original form. Besides this we are beginning to see that he 
used the forms of thought current in his time, and that, to a consider- 
able extent at least, he did his own thinking in those forms. So 
men find it difficult to determine just what system of beliefs Christ 
authorizes, and just what his prescriptions for conduct are, and they 
long to have the infallible Bible back again. What they fail to see is, 
that the very function assigned to the infallible Bible was wrong in 
itself, and not simply wrongly placed, and that this function is not 
made right by assigning it to Christ. Faith is thrown into confusion 
because a kind of authority is sought in Christ which the gospel tra- 
dition cannot supply and which he never intended to have. 

In the second part of our discussion there will appear a fuller 
proof that the final test of truth in religion cannot be historical in the 
sense that a fixed body of historical facts has legislative authority 
for our experience. But enough has been said to show that such a 
test breaks down of itself; for it either enthrones subjectivism, as is 
the case when an unconditional appeal is made to the Bible or a church 
or a creed, or else, where subjectivism is mitigated, as is the case 
when such a test is sought in Christ, faith is left in confusion, because 
it expects a kind of authority that it cannot have. 

Our next question must be: Is the final test of religious truth 
philosophical in the sense of a fixed body of philosophical ideas 
with which religion must square? This view has certain great 
merits as compared with the preceding. It throws off the trammels 
of tradition, and calls all the ideas of the past to account before the 
bar of reason. It is not dismayed at the ruined theologies of the 
past, for it holds that one should rest nowhere but in the ultimate 
truth. It does not regard with apprehension the great multitude 
of new truths that swarm about us from physical science, anthropology, 
archaeology, and history, as though our faith had suffered invasion, 
but it rather considers that religion has migrated with the onward 
march of civilization from the barren steppes of scholasticism to a far 
more luxuriant environment, and that it simply needs to find itself 
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again in its new relations. Its predominant impulse is constructive, 
and it bids us to begin by sinking our foundations deeper into 
eternal truth. : 

But when we make a fixed body of philosophical ideas the final 
test of religious truth, we again defeat our own end. For on what 
does the fixity of such a test depend? Of course it must depend on 
the logical process and on nothing else. For if this fixed test 
depended upon any branch of experience, further experience might 
change it, and then it would be fixed no longer. But if ideas de- 
duced from the logical process alone are to be final in the religious 
realm, religion is excluded from a share in constituting the test by which 
it is to be measured. For it is impossible to derive religion from the 
mere process of logic. Accordingly, wherever such a purely logical 
test prevails, it tends to suppress religion. The religious experience has 
its seat primarily in man’s practical nature. The practical nature, 
therefore, must have a voice in testing the truth that the religious 
experience yields. Religion indeed must be responsible to the court 
of reason, but the suffrages of religion must have something to do with 
constituting the court to which it is responsible. It is not by the 
merely theoretical reason that the cause of religion is to be judged, 
but rather by the practical reason—and the practical reason so under- 
stood that religion itself may be seen to have a share in shaping it. 
The attempt to protect the truth and exterminate the error in religion 
by means of intellectualistic philosophy is like healing by blood- 
letting—it saps the strength of that which it seeks to sustain. 

Proof of the ineffectiveness of the philosophical test, when it is 
understood as a fixed system of ideas, is not wanting in history. 
Gnosticism, deism, and the Hegelian philosophy have all dealt with 
religion on such a basis, and historic Christianity has reacted 
powerfully from them all. Widely different as these points of view 
are in other respects, they are alike in this: that they reduce religious 
ideas to allegory. From their standpoints, religion becomes philosophy 
in story form. It is a way of teaching philosophy to average people. 
The sober truth is to be found in the philosophy. Religion tells this 
truth to the unphilosophical by means of pictures. Translate your 
religious idea into a philosophical concept, and then you will find 
what truth, if any, that idea contains. 
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Now such a procedure, instead of doing justice to the conviction 
of the religious man that his faith is a primary source of truth, does 
despite to that conviction. If what this meant were that the truths 
religion gains are partial or not free from alloy, the reverently and 
humbly religious would quickly assent. But what it really means 
is that religion is a very inadequate way of gaining and holding 
truth. The dialectician gains the truth more surely than the pure 
in heart. One need not ascend the heights by the devious and often 
painful pathway of religious experience. He may take the funicular 
railway provided by philosophy. But such an attitude is the result 
of failing to grasp the true place of religion in human experience. 
It makes religion a transitional stage in the development of human 
culture. Ultimately men must dispense with the allegories of religion, 
and even now our chief need it to get them translated into the naked 
truth of philosophy. This attitude cannot satisfy those who are con- 
vinced, by personal experience and by history, that religion has a per- 
manent place in human life and holds that place for the reason that, 
without it, the door to the fullest knowledge of truth remains closed. 

Let me add a further explanation before leaving this part of our 
discussion. In setting aside the unconditional appeal to philosophy 
because it reduces religious ideas to allegory, we must not ignore the 
fact that there is a symbolical element in religious ideas. The 
question how large that element is cannot be discussed here in detail. 
But the point is this: the fundamental religious ideas, whether 
symbolical or not, have their right because they present profounder 
truth than men otherwise can express. The Heavenly Father, the 
sonship of man, the eternal atonement, the Spirit that was in Christ 
becoming with us an indwelling source of freedom and power—all 
these ideas express truth deeper and more adequate than is contained 
in the concepts of the most absolute philosophy. They cannot be 
translated into philosophical notions completely and without loss. 
To make certain fixed philosophical concepts the final test of religious 
truth is like measuring liquids with porous vessels. The very truth we 
are trying to measure seeps away from us in our effort to preserve it. 

II 

We now turn to consider the terms of our subject according to the 

other sense mentioned at the outset. The words “historical” and 
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“philosophical’’ may be used to denote methods by which religious 
truth should be tested, rather than fixed bodies of facts or ideas with 
which it must square. 

And when we conceive the final test as a method, then we must 
say that such a test will have both a philosophical and a historical 
aspect. 

To begin with the philosophical aspect: It is required for two 
reasons. First, religious truth must be correlated with other truth. 
All attempts to treat it in isolation will suffer shipwreck in the end. 
One of the foremost among the causes that make the theme of our 
present discussion an urgent one is the great mass of new truth from 
the realms of natural science and history that is felt to have a vital 
bearing on religion. The infinite universe of stars, the tiny universe 
of the living cell, the upward struggle of animal life, the history of 
culture, the ethnic faiths, the science of mind, with its new laws 
and its baffling mysteries, the new developments of economics and 
society—all these spheres of new knowledge must be taken into 
account by religious thinkers. The task is enormous and requires 
the co-operation of many minds. But it cannot be evaded. One 
might as well suppose that the Anglo-Saxon stock could be dominant 
among the races of America and yet be isolafed from them, as to 
suppose that religious truth can be truly influential and yet remain in 
isolation. As with races, so with ideas—their virility is their only 
hope of genuine and permanent influence. 

The Ritschlian theology has sought to place an embargo on meta- 
physics, but in this respect its attitude has only transitory significance. 
It is valid as against that use of philosophy which has been criticized 
in the first part of this discussion. In contrast to the position which 
finds in a certain metaphysical scheme an absolute norm for religious 
truth, the Ritschlian school is wholly justified in emphasizing the 
independence of theology. But this independence after all is only 
relative. While theology may protest in the name of religious experi- 
ence against an absolutist metaphysics, it has no ground for debarring 
an inductive metaphysics. On the contrary it requires such a 
metaphysics as a necessary means for bringing religious truth into 
organic relation to other truth. 

The synthesis of the ideas based on religious experience with those 
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based on other branches of experience therefore must be a part of the 
test we are seeking. Only we need to remember that in this synthesis 
religious experience counts as the peer of the other branches. They 
test and interpret it, but it in turn tests and interprets them. The 
whole body of truth is organically interrelated, so that, in testing 
truth, the various departments of experience should be regarded as 
conditioning one another. 

The second reason why the method of testing religious truth must 
be in part philosophical is that religion itself is constantly subject 
to growth. Above all others that religion which claims for itself 
finality must possess the capacity for limitless growth. Religious 
doctrines are not exempt from this law. The truths of the past can be 
conserved only as they are reconstructed. They cease to be truth 
unless they can be transformed. We cannot hoard religious truth, 
as we hoard gold and silver in treasury vaults, as a basis for credit. 
Rather, like wheat, the truths of the past must be sown again, or 
transformed into nourishment, if their value is to be preserved. 
There is nothing more tragic in religion than the attempt to hoard 
its truth. Whenever the attempt is made, thieves break through and 
steal. When men make the Bible nothing but a treasure-house of 
promises, all sorts of wildcat speculations in religion result. The 
sanctity of truth consists in its power for life. We do the greatest 
homage to the truths of our religion when we freely trust their power 
to preserve and increase their significance through the transmutation 
of their forms. | 

The history of our faith is the history of the expansion and enrich- 
ment of its content upon the very condition that its form has been 
subject to change. The religion of Moses underwent a change at 
the hand of the later prophets. In Job and the Psalms another 
stage was reached. With Jesus the old faith became a new religion. 
By Paul this new religion was disengaged from Judaism. As Chris- 
tianity mastered Graeco-Roman culture, it became enormously 
altered. Modern culture is making necessary equally great trans- 
formations, and still others may be called for by the new industrial 
and social order and by contact with the awakened Orient. 

It therefore is the duty of the thinker, in dealing with religious 
doctrines, to distinguish between their form and their essence. He 
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has to look beneath the external fashion of tradition to the under- 
lying principles. He has to interpret doctrines by their meaning 
and value for life, and to search for the spirit that animates their 
outward shape. Such a process, which is jointly one of criticism and 
of insight, may be justly termed philosophical. Let me illustrate 
this point from the field of politics. We cannot suppose that the 
institutions of our government mean precisely the same to us as they 
did to our forefathers, or that they ought to mean precisely the same. 
Democracy is something that requires constant reinterpretation, if 
it is to remain the adequate ideal of our political life. Equality, 
property, the contract relation, police power, and the like, cannot 
retain in our own day precisely the significance they had under the 
homespun conditions of our country’s beginning. The spirit of 
democracy must be slowly but surely remolding its forms. So 
it is in the realm of religion. No single formulated theory of the past 
can claim the right to remain unmodified, except as it proves itself 
more adequate for present needs than any revision we can make. 
Christianity is something bigger than its creeds, and the most-funda- 
mental framework of its thought must be to some extent plastic to 
the needs of its expanding life. It is not decadence but abounding 
vigor in religion that calls for reconstruction in theology; and the 
capacity to undergo progressive reconstruction is one of the funda- 
mental proofs of the truth of a religion.; 

The method, therefore, which is to constitute the final test of 
religious truth must be philosophical for the two reasons that religion 
itself calls for a synthesis between its own experience and other 
branches of experience, and that it also requires a continuous recon- 
struction of its intellectual forms. 

But this method we have been describing has its reverse aspect, 
which is no less important. It must be as much historical as philo- 
sophical. The first reason for requiring the method of testing truth 
to be historical arises out of the fact already emphasized, namely, that 
religion is always the product of a process of growth. Reconstruc- 
tive thought is indeed needed, but its material must be furnished by 
history. A religion cannot be invented. Its ritual develops slowly 
through the accumulation of custom. , Its ideas are largely a product 
of gradual accretion. Its sacred literature grows up spontaneously 
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and uninfluenced by the thought of its becoming a canon. Its 
personalities are thoroughly conditioned by the times in which they 
live. A religion can really flourish only in a rich historic soil and 
in a normal psychological climate. No single intellect or combina- 
tion of intellects could constitute a laboratory big enough for com- 
pounding the conditions needed to nourish the faith of men. It is 
in the laboratory of history that the great experiments are wrought 
out by which the real significance of a religion is revealed. So 
subtle and vast are the elements of soil and climate which make 
religion thrive that they can be comprehended only as we study them 
in the long epochs and great crises of religious evolution. Hence 
such study is an indispensable means of discovering the truth which 
a religion contains. 

It is only when we get this point of view that we are in a position 
to appreciate at its full value the movement of historical criticism. 
Systematic theology, at all events, has for the most part fallen short 
at this point. It has been occupied largely with throwing up breast- 
works against criticism, in the frantic effort to protect certain citadels 
of the faith from critical investigation. Or else it has taken the atti- 
tude that criticism, while necessary, makes no real difference with 
faith—like those Germans in Napoleonic times who said, “Let the 
conqueror come! Germany is not a political entity at all, but a 
culture, an idea!” As to the breastworks, they already have proven 
futile against the sappers and miners of criticism. And as to the 
position that criticism makes no difference ‘to faith, it involves an 
unsatisfactory dualism—as though we could be content to keep 
criticism in one compartment of the mind and faith in an entirely 
separate one. The favorite watchword of this position is that “the 
genesis of a thing does not affect its value.” This is quite true, 
but it is not the whole truth. It should be supplemented by that 
other dictum, “The history of an idea is its criticism.’”’ It is true 
that the present value of an idea is not in the least diminished by 
discovering that it had humble and apparently trivial beginnings. 
But it is also true that the real value of an idea to us now cannot be 
measured solely by its present appeal to us. We need to study its 
workings in history, in order to know what its real value is. For 
example, the religious value of legalism and asceticism has been pretty 
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well worked out in history, and when these principles reappear in a 
somewhat disguised form, and begin to win acceptance, the church 
ought to be able to detect their spuriousness. Again, certain great 
theories of redemption and atonement have already been thoroughly 
tested in history, and every teacher of religion needs to have the results 
of that testing constantly in mind. Just now there is pressing need 
of historical investigation to aid in determining whether God is to be 
thought of as Infinite Substance or as Spirit, and as to what person- 
ality means, if applied to him. So all the ideas of religion require 
historical testing. They are all the product of growth and can be 
understood only in the light of their growth. 

But there is another reason why the historical test is indispensable. 
History shows that religions are inextricably bound up with the 
prophetic personalities from whom they have sprung or who have 
given them their greatest forward impulses. You can cut off the 
top of a tree and have it grow again, but to cut off its roots is fatal. 
Now the roots of a religion, by which it draws sustenance from the 
soil of the past for the nourishing of each growing bud that it puts 
forth—these roots are its prophetic personalities. I know that the 
question whether permanent significance can be attributed to the 
great religious personalities is warmly debated in these days. Liberal 
theologians are at present divided over the issue as to whether the 
central thing in Christianity is a personality or a principle. The 
Jesus of history or the Christ of faith; the Person or the Ideal to 
which the Person gave rise; the unique, concrete personality, who 
came at one point in history, or the Logos, progressively manifested 
throughout history—which is fundamental? Now the intensity 
of this issue arises out of the supposition that in the one way or the 
other a fixed norm is to be secured. Either the person of Christ 
is to be withdrawn from historical study and given legislative author- 
ity in some respects, or some abstract principle, which we may deduce, 
is to be ultimate. But when we once have given up the idea that the 
problem of religious truth can be settled by an ultimatum, either from 
the realm of philosophy or of history, and perceive that our reliance 
must be upon a method, which has both its philosophical and his- 
torical aspects, fhen we can see that the dependence upon prophetic 
personalities and the search for principles supplement each other. 
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What is the nature of the prophet’s claim to an abiding place in re- 
ligion? Is it not based upon his originality and creativeness in the moral 
and spiritual realm? But if originality and creativeness in the realm 
of the spirit are the essential characteristics of the great religious 
personality, then such qualities belong to the essence of religion itself 
in its fully developed form. The religious ideal for every soul must 
be to bring it to the point where it will be able to send out its own 
ray of light, however tiny, to the lives of other men, and add its special 
increment of power, however slight, to the forwarding of the great 
common human ends. The very significance of the unique personali- 
ties, who become a permanent source of revelation for their fellows, 
is that they can engender in other men a real and direct life with 
God, and so enable them to meet their own problems with independent 
insight and energy. To become a disciple of Agassiz, as one can 
see from the delightful Recollections of Professor Shaler, was to 
become an original scientist. If one failed to acquire original power 
in his work he was no true disciple of the great Agassiz. What is 
true in such an instance is more profoundly true in the realm of 
religion. The prophet gives us a deeper insight into the principles 
which he has embodied, imparts to us his own mind and spirit, and 
so enables us to live, in some measure, the prophetic life. 

But it is a lack of insight to suppose that, as we appropriate the 
principles of the prophet’s life, his personality as a concrete whole 
becomes any less significant for us. No abstract principle can be an 
adequate substitute for the prophet himself. For truths embodied 
in life are always more luminous than truths in their abstract form. 
An ideal gains a new radiance when it shines through a personality. 
Books will never replace teachers. Magazine articles will never 
drive out orators. Printed homilies will never serve as a substitute 
for preachers. And this, not because of any ineradicable weakness 
in human nature, but because there is more truth in an ideal glowing 
with the passion of a human soul than in the most faultless of its 
intellectual definitions. If we would have something more than the 
skeleton of religious truth, if we would apprehend its flesh and blood 
and nerve, then we must learn directly from the personality of the 
prophet. 

- The necessity for this is imbedded most deeply in the very nature 
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of religion itself. Religion is concerned with man’s relation to the 
Infinite. It is an experience in which the finite and the Infinite meet. 
But now the fullest expression of the Infinite is not in abstractions 
but in individualities. The more normally and completely an indi- 
vidual is developed, the more he embodies the Infinite. The genius 
of an artist is a very pervasive thing. It is not easily caught as you 
study his life. If you would really know it, go to his masterpiece, sit 
down before it, and let that individual expression of the artist’s 
genius sink into your soul. The genius of the Infinite God is the 
most pervasive of all realities, but if we would appreciate it most 
vividly and poignantly, we must sit at the feet of Jesus Christ. In 
this abiding significance of Jesus Christ and of every prophet of God 
is to be found the supreme reason for the historical testing of our faith. 

Our discussion has led us to the conclusion that the final test of 
religious truth must be a method rather than an absolute norm, and 
that this method must be both historical and philosophical in its 
character. On the one hand, we need to co-ordinate religious truth 
with other truth, and to reconstruct the doctrines of the past for the 
sake of enhancing their present value, while on the other hand we 


are bound also to study the way in which religious ideas and functions 
have worked in history, in order to determine what their real value 
is. And above all we need to have our own sense of religious values 
nourished, purified, and developed by spiritual association with the 
great prophets of faith. 


EuGENE W. LYMAN 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Bancor, ME. 


If we take the real meaning of the question under discussion to 
be: “Is history rather than philosophy the final court of appeal in 
the determination of religious truth ?” then, since history represents 
external authority, and philosophy represents the free, rational spirit 
of man, the question really amounts to this: “Is the final test of 
religious truth some form of external authority, or human reason 
itself ?”” 

Inasmuch as what may be said on this subject applies not only 
to one but to all religions, it might simplify matters, and prove of more 
immediate interest to all of us, were we to confine our discussion to 
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the question in its application to the Christian religion. This would 
prove the more fitting as, doubtless, in the entire history of religion, 
the relative claims of external authority and of human reason have 
been more frequently and more vitally discussed in connection with 
the religion of Christ than in the case of any other religion. 

Usually the source of external authority in religion is to be found 
in a person or persons regarded as infallible; or in an organization, 
religious or ecclesiastical, or both; or in a book, or series of books, 
regarded as inspired, or partly inspired, and containing absolute truth. 
Wherever the source of external authority is placed it is regarded as 
supreme, to which all other authority, including that of human reason, 
is subordinate. Occasionally individuals will speak of several sources 
of authority, and regard them as co-ordinate, but, as a rule, one ulti- 
mate, supreme authority is recognized. 

In the case of the Christian religion the great body of Christian 
believers is divided, broadly speaking, into two classes—one empha- 
sizing the claims of external authority, the other emphasizing the 
right of private judgment. The question at issue is the question of 
the right to interpret the Holy Scriptures. Both parties agree in 
recognizing the Scriptures to be in some manner, and in some degree, 
a source of divine authority, but the question is, Who shall interpret 
their contents? Who shall authoritatively declare what they teach ? 
One of the parties believes the church alone has authority to declare 
the real meaning of the Bible. The other party insists upon the 
right of the individual to make his own interpretation. Generally 
speaking, the first position is taken by the Roman Catholic, and the 
second by the Protestant. 

The Catholic position is clearly defined in the fourth decree of 
the “Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent,” where we find 
these words: 


Furthermore, in order to restrain petulant spirits, it decrees, that no one, 
relying on his own skill, shall, in matters of faith and of morals pertaining to the 
edification of Christian doctrine, wresting the sacred Scripture to his own senses, 
presume to interpret the said sacred Scripture contrary to that sense which 
holy mother Church, whose it is to judge of the true sense and interpretation of the 
holy Scriptures, hath held and doth hold.* 


1 P. Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom (New York, 1877), II, 83. 
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The meaning of this is plain. The Roman Catholic acknowl- 
edges the Scriptures to be divine, and that the holy mother church 
stands between the individual and the Scriptures as the real inter- 
preter of what the Scriptures teach, and any other interpretation on 
the part of the individual, contrary to that given by the church, must 
be rejected as false. 

On the other hand, Luther, Calvin, and all of the early creeds 
of Protestantism define the general position of Protestants which 
insists upon the right of private judgment. Calvin says: 

But there has very generally prevailed a most pernicious error that the Scrip- 
tures have only so much weight as is conceded to them by the suffrages of the 
Church, as though the eternal and inviolable truth of God depended on the arbi- 
trary will of man For as God alone is a sufficient witness of Himself in 
His own Word, so also the Word will never gain credit in the hearts of men till 
it be confirmed by the internal testimony of the Spirit. It is necessary therefore, 
that the same Spirit who spoke by the mouths of the prophets should penetrate 
into our hearts, to convince us that they faithfully delivered the oracles which 
were divinely intrusted to them.? 

If anyone will examine the early creeds of Protestantism, he will 
find this position even more emphatically stated. It is declared by 
the Helvetic, Gallican, Scotch, and Westminster Confessions, and it 
is to be greatly regretted that later Protestantism in some quarters 
has receded from this broad position in favor of a more dogmatic 
interpretation of the Scriptures which it tries, on the basis of eccle- 
siastical authority, to force on the acceptance of others to the great 
embarrassment of Christian scholarship, and to the real detriment 
of the Christian church. 

Now, in regard to the positions of the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant just explained, it seems to me it must be patent to a non- 
partisan that the Protestant position is the more tenable, for the 
Protestant plants himself on the rights of human reason and human 
conscience, and the very claims of the Roman Catholic in regard to the 
divine authority of the holy mother church must ultimately be addressed 
to, and substantiated by, human reason and human conscience thém- 
selves. How else are these claims to be vindicated and established ? 
Every argument he puts forth to establish the divine authority of the 


2 Institutes, 1,7. Quoted from Briggs, The Bible, the Church, and the Reason 
(New York, 1892), p. 2. 
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church is made at the bar of human reason, is framed by human reason, 
and is established, if established at all, by human reason. If he appeal 
to tradition, that tradition itself must be sifted by human reason. If 
he appeal to the Scriptures to support his claim, the legitimacy of his 
interpretation of the Scriptures as bearing on the divine authority of 
the mother church can only be confirmed by reason itself; and, in en- 
deavoring to vindicate it, he makes use of reason, and addresses himself 
to reason. In other words, no matter on what grounds the Catholic 
rests his claims for the authority of the church, whether on the declara- 
tion of the Scriptures, or on tradition, or on both, these claims must 
be tested by criticism, and this criticism must make use of the rational 
processes of knowledge and belief. To claim to accept such authority 
on any other grounds is to proceed on the basis of a blind and ignorant 
faith, which is not only absurd, but seems inconsistent with our moral 
obligations to the truth. 

But our Roman Catholic brother may urge, and urge with a great 
deal of plausibility and justification, that to insist upon the right 
of private judgment, as does the Protestant, is to land us in a complete 
individualism, and that means relativism; and relativism ultimately 
means skepticism. We may have as many different interpretations 
of the Scriptures as we have individuals, and this is as bad as the old 
Protagoreanism of Greek philosophy. Man (i. e., individual man) 
is the measure of all things—the measure of the true and the good. 
This simply means anarchy in knowledge and morals. It is essen- 
tially the same in regard to the Christian religion. There must be 
some universal norm in accordance with which the individual can 
test his interpretations of the Scriptures, otherwise we shall have 
anarchy. Every man will be a law unto himself in attempting to 
find out the real meaning of Holy Writ. 

If the Protestant reply that the individual may be guided by the 
Holy Spirit in his interpretation of the Bible, this will hardly prove 
an adequate response. The Catholic will be ready with a rejoinder. 
He can ask, with a great deal of justice, Why is the individual more 
likely to be guided by the Holy Spirit than the holy mother church? 
And to the non-partisan, however firm a believer in the office of the 
Holy Spirit he may be, this doctrine of divine guidance of the individual 
in his interpretation of the Scriptures, is considerably weakened by his 
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consciousness of the numerous and often antithetical interpretations 
of the Bible by different individuals, and by different sects. So, on 
the whole, the Protestant does not make a very strong defense against 
the Catholic’s charge of individualism and relativism by taking refuge 
in the divine guidance of the Holy Spirit in his attempts to get at the 
real meaning of the Scriptures. If the Protestant is to maintain his 
position, he must meet the objection of individualism fairly, by insist- 
ing on the inherent rights of personality, the native freedom of the 
human spirit to form its own judgment of the teachings of the 
Scriptures, and then defend his interpretation on the basis of the 
soundest principles of rational interpretation or criticism. Such a 
position as this will, at least, meet with thé approval of the non-par- 
tisan, and is freest from dogmatism—that bane of all religious and 
theological controversy. This attitude will be in harmony with the 
true spirit of the Reformation, if not altogether in conformity to the 
letter. 

And now let us take another step forward. Thus far we have 
found that the Catholic and Protestant are in essential agreement 
in recognizing the Scriptures as an infallible authority in matters of 
faith and practice—differing mainly in regard to the question of their 
authoritative interpretation. And we are enjoined by both to accept 
the infallible authority of the Scriptures. By the Protestant directly, 
by the Catholic indirectly, through the infallible interpretation of the 
church. In other words, we are asked again to bow down to external 
authority. We are asked to yield belief and obedience to a certain 
body of religious truth on the authority of the Scriptures conceived 
of as the Word of God. Though this be not the position of all Protes- 
tantism, it is the attitude taken in many quarters of the Protestant 
church. But the non-partisan is not easily moved by appeals to 
authority—even the authority that is often vested by so many in the 
Scriptures. In the first place, he manifests a grave suspicion often 
in regard to the credentials of the so-called Scriptures. He has been 
following the investigations of the historical critics, the textual critics, 
also of the higher critics, and has been greatly impressed by the results. 
He notes that both external and internal criticism of the Scriptures 
has forced carefully informed and conscientious men to change their 
inherited conceptions of the Bible materially; and when he has, in 
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the light of critical investigations, separated the true from the false, 
the genuine from the spurious, the seeming from the real, if there be 
any credible documents left, containing consistent and valuable 
teaching, the non-partisan is willing to respectfully and reverentially 
consider them and their authority; and to determine if possible, 
whether this authority be superior to that of human reason. 

Now it is useless to find fault with this respectful and reverential 
non-partisanship. Historical, textual, and higher criticism justify 
themselves. There is no valid reason why the Bible should be above 
reverential criticism. It is evident to any person who has carefully 
considered the matter that, in the first place, a large body of error has 
grown up about the Scriptures owing to the fallibility of human knowl- 
edge and belief. And, in the second place, that there is a mixture of 
error and truth in the Bible, and that, therefore, it is obligatory upon 
all of us to encourage a criticism that will separate the true from the 
false, the genuine from the spurious. Criticism is not the perverse 
thing so many misguided persons think it to be. It is performing 
a genuine service to the Christian world, and ought to be encouraged 
rather than condemned. It is simply a sane, rational means of attain- 
ing what is true. And the truth never hurts any man except him who 
violates it. Criticism is one of the functions of the rational spirit, 
and to this extent, at least, the Scriptures must submit to the authority 
of human reason. 

Now suppose, through careful criticism, we are enabled to deter- 
mine what the genuine Scriptural message is, then it is proper to ask: 
What evidence have we that it is divine, that those who declared it 
were invested with divine authority to speak to men? To such a 
question as this, many will doubtless give an answer which is an 
inheritance from the Reformation, viz., The Scriptures speak for 
themselves. They carry with them evidence of their own authority. 
Their very teachings carry with them infallible assurance of their own 
divineness. But it may be asked: To whom do they thus speak, and 
how or by what method do they assure? Do they not speak to human 
reason and conscience? Do they not present rational and moral 
evidence? In other words, do they not appeal to the rational, moral, 
and religious consciousness to convince us, and is it not on the author- 
ity of our own rational, moral, and religious consciousness that we 
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ultimately accept their teaching, rather than on the authority of the 
Scriptures themselves? Suppose their teachings contradicted human 
reason, or ran contrary to human conscience, would we feel obliged 
to accept them? Would we not rather feel under obligations to reject 
them? In other words, ultimately we accept them on the authority 
of the human spirit rather than on any external authority. 

But it may be affirmed, as both Calvin and the “Westminster 
Confession” affirm, that we ultimately accept the Scriptures on the 
authority of the testimony of the Holy Spirit witnessing to our hearts 
as to their contents. But even here it is conceded that our hearts 
judge of that to which the Spirit witnesses. The very fact that the 
Spirit presents evidence to us involves a recognition of the human 
spirit as a judge and final arbiter. Were it conceivable that the Holy 
Spirit testified to contradictions we should feel under obligation to 
reject its testimony. That is, while apparently we do accept the 
essential contents of the real Scriptures on the authority of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, or on authority of the Scriptures testified to by the 
Holy Spirit, in the final analysis this is not the ease; we accept them 
on the authority of the human spirit sitting in judgment on them and 
declaring them to be essential truth. 

And now let us take a further step, and say that even were an 
angel from heaven, known really to be a messenger from the Deity, 
to declare thus and so to be ultimate religious truth; or, to speak 
reverently, were the very God himself to declare thus and so to be 
absolute truth; even then we should not accept it as such on mere 
divine authority, or because it is a divine declaration; but ultimately 
because it evidences itself as absolute truth to the rational, moral, and 
religious consciousness of man. ‘Truth is not, finally considered, 
to be accepted on the ground that it is divinely declared, but on the 
ground that the spirit of man itself gives evidence to itself that what 
is thus divinely declared is true. No other position can be intelligently 
or conscientiously taken. This does not mean that the Scriptures do 
not contain infallible truth; nor that the Holy Spirit does not guide 
the devout man into the truth; nor that both do not speak with divine 
authority. It means simply this, that, ultimately considered, we do 
not accept the truth on the basis of external authority—that, finally, 
the ground on which man is bound to accept truth is, that it is declared 
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to be such by the human spirit. The church may speak to man; 
the Scriptures may speak to man; God himself may speak to man; 
and man may receive the message; but the ultimate ground on which 
he receives it is, that it evidences itself at the bar of his own soul as 
truth. He accepts it not on the authority of the church, nor of the 
Scriptures, nor of God, but on the authoritative declaration and 
command of his own free spirit. ‘To receive it ultimately on any other 
ground is to demean his own personality; to prove a traitor to his 
own sovereignty; to strip himself of his own God-like prerogatives. 

But, finally, it may be objected: Do you not overlook the fact 
that the large part of religious truth is not capable of proof—either 
by rational demonstration from so-called self-evident principles, 
or by logical inference from established fact? The great truths 
of religion lie beyond reason. They admit neither of proof nor of 
disproof. They are truths, therefore, of Faith, and is not Faith 
justified in resting upon some sort of external authority ? 

Now, undoubtedly, a part of this objection is well taken. The 
great, fundamental truths of religion do lie beyond the domain of 
reason. And yet this impotency of human reason does not constitute 
a legitimate ground for the rejection of such supposed truths, as long 
as they do not contradict reason. The two fundamental beliefs 
of the Christian religion are: belief in the existence of a personal 
God, and in the immortality of the soul. Neither of these beliefs 
can be converted into truths established by rational demonstration 
or by rational inference from acknowledged fact. All of the tradi- 
tional arguments for the being of God—the ontological, cosmological, 
and teleological—fall short of proof thus understood. The same 
statement applies to all of the arguments for the soul’s immortality. 
But this is no reason why man is not justified in believing that a 
personal God is, and that the soul endures forever. There is a sense 
in which not only external authority, but reason itself, is not the final 
court of authority with respect to religious truth. In a real and true 
sense there is a more ultimate court of appeal—a supreme court— 
and this supreme court is life. It is highly important for believers in 
the great fundamentals of religion to emphasize this fact. Religious 
truth has for its guarantee the warrant of the soul whose complex 
vital interests are much deeper, and far more comprehensive and 
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significant, than those of mere reason. Man is not merely demonstra- 
ting and logically inferring mind, but moral, aesthetic, and religious 
soul. These aspects of his being are really the most vital parts 
of his nature, and they have their own peculiar interests and peculiar 
truths. They have a right to their own body of ideas and postulates, 
so far as these ideas and postulates do not involve contradiction. To 
this extent they are subordinate to reason. We cannot believe in 
any idea, or make any postulate, that is rationally inconsistent, or 
involves contradiction. But beyond this we are justified in holding 
to those ideas and principles which are the very conditions of moral, 
aesthetic and religious development. Man is just as constitutionally 
moral, aesthetic, and religious as rational. Life in all its complexity 
must go on, and life, it must be remembered, comprehends more than 
the life of pure reason. Certain beliefs and postulates are absolutely 
necessary if life thus understood is to progress. In default of dis- 
proof these may be accepted—indeed, must be accepted, What 
more vital than our moral interests? Without them life could 
hardly preserve its unity. Yet our moral ideals and postulates defy 
logical demonstration or proof. Man is a religious being also. 
Religion is one of the oldest, as well as one of the most powerful, 
manifestations of the human spirit. It colors the whole life of the 
individual, and is reckoned one of the most vital forces in his attain- 
ment of moral good. But its ideals and beliefs also defy logical 
proof. Man is by nature aesthetic, and what a tremendous factor 
the Beautiful is in human life! But who will attempt to establish its 
ideals and ultimate truths by the formal processes of the rational 
intellect? We do not live by logical reason alone, nor can we live 
by it alone. We lay hold upon certain fundamentals necessary for 
living and progressing, and our warrant for so doing is this very 
necessity itself. 

Now religion, morals, and aesthetics are not alone in this. Science 
does the same thing. Much of theoretical science has not the warrant 
of strict logic. It is adhered to indeed! in the face of much that 
makes against it. Often it has more of an aesthetic than a logical 
warrant. We cannot prove a world of universal law. We cannot 
logically establish a cosmos; yet the scientist will not throw these 
conceptions overboard. They are necessary for the very life of 
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science, and on this ground they are ultimately affirmed. Professor 
Bowne has cogently urged this position. He says: 


The mind is not a disinterested logic-machine, but a living organism, with 
manifold interests and tendencies. These outline its development, and furnish 
the driving power. The implicit aim in mental development is to recognize these 
interests, and make room for them, so that each shall have its proper field and 
object. In this way a series of ideals arise in our mental life. As cognitive, we 
assume that the universe is rational. Many of its elements are opaque, and 
utterly unmanageable by us at present, but we assume spontaneously and uncon- 
sciously that at the center all is order, and that there all is crystalline and 
transparent to intelligence 

But we are moral beings also, and our moral interests must be recognized. 
Hence arises a moral ideal, which we join to the cognitive. The universe must 
not only be rational, but righteous at root. Here too we set aside the facts which 
make against our faith as something not yet understood 

Finally, we are religious, and our entire nature works together to construct the 
religious ideal Here, as in previous cases, we do not ignore the facts which 
make against the view, but we set them aside as things to be explained, but which 
must not in any way be allowed to weaken our faith. All of these ideals are, pri- 
marily, alike subjective.3 


These rational, moral, and religious ideals are not demonstrable, but, 


so far as they do not involve contradiction, they are affirmed on the 
ground of necessity. ‘They are essential to the soul’s progress. 

So that, while faith concedes to reason the authority to judge of 
the rational consistency of such ideals, and all that they imply, 
and the right to reject them if they imply contradiction; in default 
of this, the warrant for their acceptance is the living soul itself—in 
all of its manifold and vital interests. The final court of appeal is 
life—the life of the human spirit. 

In this sense, then, there is a realm of reality and truth that is 
above and beyond reason, and faith may move forward confidently 
and complacently. It has the warrant of the living soul for its 
truths. In this sense too, life is the final test of religious truth—the 
supreme court to which ultimate appeals must be made. But this 
is far from an appeal to external authority. 

Tosum up: In his controversy with the Catholic, let the Protestant 
insist upon the right of private judgment; because the Catholic can 
only vindicate the authority of the church by an appeal to the rational 


3 Philosophy of Theism (New York, 1887), pp. 19-21. 
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spirit, and by means of rational argument; because, also, of the 
inalienable right of the human spirit to seek truth for itself. 

In the second place, let the spirit of man assert its own sovereignty 
in seeking truth even when called upon to accept certain things on 
the plea that they are the declarations of the Scriptures, or of the 
Scriptures as testified to by the Holy Spirit, or even that they are 
the declarations of the Deity himself. Ultimately considered man’s 
duty is to accept religious truth on the authority of the declaration 
of his own spirit that it is truth. 

In the third place, let us recognize the fact of the limitations of 
human reason, that there may be truths which do not admit either 
of proof or of disproof, but are not therefore to be rejected. They 
have the warrant or guaranty of the living soul. They are necessary 
for its highest progress, and in this necessity lies the ground of their 
acceptance. As Tennyson puts it in “The Ancient Sage”’: 

Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 
Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one. 
Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no 
Nor yet that thou art mortal—nay, my son, 
Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee, 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven: wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith, beyond the Forms of Faith! 


E. HERSHEY SNEATH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEw Haven, Conn. 





THE FIRST GREAT CHRISTIAN CREED 


PROFESSOR JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER, D. D. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


The relation of Jesus Christ the Son to God the Father was a 
question not fully determined by any common action of the church 
until the Council of Nicaea, in 325. How to preserve the unity of 
God, how to be true to Christianity as a monotheistic religion, and 
yet be true to the universal conscience of the church that in Christ 
she had a divine Savior and Lord, that was the question. There 
were different answers to it in that ante-Nicene age. (It is not the 
intention to give here a history of the doctrine of the Person of Christ 
in that age, but simply to select a few outstanding men.) There 
was the answer, for instance, of the Monarchians, sometimes called 
Unitarians, of whom there were two schools, the Dynamistic and the 
Modalistic. The chief man of the first school was Paul of Samosata, 
bishop of Antioch after 260, an original and fruitful thinker, who 
might be called in a sense the father of Unitarianism. The Logos 
and Spirit were not subsistences in God, but simply powers in him, 
like the mind and reason of man. This reason existed in the man 
Jesus above all other creatures, and this man remained free from 
sin owing to the large measure of this indwelling divine reason, so 
that he conquered sin for the whole race, and became Savior and 
Lord. There resulted an ethical oneness with God. “In the 
oneness of the will, in the immutability of love man becomes indis- 
solubly united with Deity, under the influence of the Logos pro- 
gressively deified.” According to Paul of Samosata, Christ was 
only a man as to his entire nature (though born miraculously), but 
he became divine through the indwelling divine reason and could 
be worshiped. Many so-called “liberals” today are the unconscious 
followers of Paul of Samosata. 

The second, or Modalistic, school of Monarchians, sometimes 
called Patripassians, had as their chief representative Praxeas, who 
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came to Rome from Asia Minor about 170, and apparently won some 
of the Roman popes into sympathy with his views. According to the 
Patripassians there is no God but God the Father. By self-humilia- 
tion he became man, so that the Son is the Father veiled in the flesh. 
There is no God but the one manifested in Christ, a view like that 
of the Swedenborgians. Here the divinity of Christ is completely 
preserved, but by the sacrifice of the personal, substantial pre-exis- 
tence with God. It is interesting to note that both of these Monarch- 
ian schools tried to be true in some sense to a real divinity of Jesus. 
That he was a mere man in the recent Unitarian sense, or that he 
came into the world by ordinary means, they never thought. 

Another answer to this question was that of the Sabellians, which 
also preserves the divinity of the Savior, though in a startling way. 
Sabellius was a daring thinker (flourished about 200), who started 
from the philosophical idea of the divine monad immanent in the 
world, expanding or contracting for its work in the universe. God 
unfolds or expands himself into a threefold, successive revelation, 
first as God the Father in the Old Testament, second as God 
the Son in the incarnation and redemption, and third as God the 
Spirit in quickening, enlightening, and saving. The monad thus 
becomes a triad, which finally returns into the monad state, after 
the work of salvation is complete. This view makes Christ too 
divine, if one might so speak; that is, it denies a real incarnation. 

At the Council of Nicaea there were two views in mortal conflict— 
the Athanasian and the Arian. The Athanasian held that in some 
mysterious sense Jesus Christ existed as Son or Logos eternally with 
the Father, and that he came forth for our salvation at the incarnation. 
This pre-existence was a substantial and, in a sense, a personal one 
(but not in our modern sense of the word personal). Arius held 
that Christ had no eternal pre-existence with God, who alone is 
eternal, unchangeable. God is separated by an infinite chasm from 
man—a Gnostic and Hindu idea. God cannot create the world direct- 
ly, but only through an agent, the Logos, who is himself created for 
the purpose of creating the world. But this creature is before all ' 
time and before the world. The Logos is higher than all creatures, 
is the middle being between God and the world, the image of the 
Father, his executor, and the creator of the world. He might in a 
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secondary sense be called “God,” but he is a creature, made out of 
nothing by the will of the Father, and is changeable and imperfect. 

Now this view of Arius did not spring out of the ground, and it 
did not drop ready-made from heaven. It had its antecedents in 
the church. What were they? Let us see where some of the views 
of the great church teachers, from Justin Martyr to Arius, anticipate 
Athanasius and Arius, and thus notice how both were in a line of 
development. 

Justin Martyr (flourished 150) thought that the Logos came 
forth from God by generation without division or diminution of the 
divine substance, and thus he (the Logos or Christ) is the only and 
absolute Son of God, the only begotten. He is divine therefore in the 
full sense and may be worshiped. But this generation is not an 
eternal one immanent in the divine essence, but took place through 
the will of God before time. Christ is the incarnation of the reason 
of God, is the first-begotten of God, and thus may be worshiped with 
the Father, but yet is subordinate to the Father. Justin is not clearly 
Athanasian, much less Arian. He might be called an undeveloped 
Athanasian. Had he lived later he would, as Semisch has shown, 
have subscribed to the Nicene Creed. 

Clement of Alexandria (died about 235) has both the formula 
and the conception of the Trinity. Christ is the Logos of God, 
active in the world from the beginning, the cause of our being and of 
our well-being, the only one both God and man, the cause of all 
things good in us. The Logos became man that we might be taught 
how we may become divine. Christ as God forgives sin. Here 
we have a doctrine of Christ’s divinity in general harmony with the 
church view, but not fully defined. 

Tertullian (flourished 200) taught that the Logos is a real sub- 
sistence, a being proceeding from God and begotten by him, but 
begotten not from eternity but at some distinct time. There was a 
time when the Son was not, but this does not make the Son a creature 
in the ordinary sense (his being is not by creation but by generation 
or procession—+prolatio, “extension” [A pol. 21]), for as to his nature 
he is one with the Father. He is personally distinct from God, but 
substantially one with him. The Father is the whole substance, the 
Son a division or portion of the whole. Tertullian was Athanasian 
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then as to the substantial oneness of Christ with the Father, as to 
his absolute divinity in nature, but Arian as to Christ’s origin. He 
might be called an Athanasian Subordinationist. 

Origen (died 254) came still nearer to Athanasius in looking upon 
God as always Father, who always generates the Son (as the sun 
always generates light and heat) who is his image, his crown, his 
wisdom, his Logos. There is then a unity of substance with God, 
he is oovcv0s (“of the same essence”) with the Father. At the same 
time he has a separate hypostasis, which does not mean a separate 
existence in the human sense, for both God and the Logos have the 
same will, the same activity, the same thought. Here we have an 
entirely Athanasian Christ. But still Origen has another side to 
his Christology. Christ’s being, though fully divine, is still derived 
from God the Father and rests on God the Father. He is the “sec- 
ond God,” properly God, but as the image of the Father. He has 
the attributes of God, but as the emanation and image of the Father. 
One can pray to him, not as the absolute God, but as the executive 
of God; and yet it is better to pray to the Father. “Christ is God 
as is the Father, like him eternal; yet he is the ‘second God,’ and 
dependent on the Father.” 

It will be seen from this review that there was an Arian side— 
if we may so call it—to some of the great teachers in the second and 
third centuries; but that this side was a small one, their larger view 
being that of the actual divinity of Christ. Now suppose someone 
should take hold of that Arian side, develop it logically, carry it out 
into a consistent Christology—there you would have Arianism, there 
you would have a created Christ, with certain divine qualities. It is 
not meant by this that Arius really carried out in any fair way the 
subordinationism of Origen and other Fathers, as Neander (Ch. 
Hist., II, 403, 404) seems to think, for I believe thoroughly with 
Thomasius (DG., 2 Aufl., 1, 214, 215) that he took that theory out 
of its connection and use, since with Origen and others it had a 
different significance, aimed at a different error, as it stood with them 
against a negation of the independent personality of Christ, against 
Monarchianism, whereas with Arius it was used against the deity of 
Christ. The non-Arian side of the Fathers was really their larger and 
deeper view, for Thomasius is right in saying that in so far as it denied 
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that deity, it “stood in opposition to the whole historical develop- 
ment hitherto, it was an attempt to lead it back to Ebionism—a funda- 
mental (grundstirzende) heresy.” 

We have failed to mention one great teacher who is the link between 
Paul of Samosata and Arius, namely, Lucian of Antioch (flourished 
275-303) who is said by some to have also sprung from Samosata, 
and who shared and taught at Antioch Paul of Samosata’s views. 
Here he had as his pupils all those who afterward became known as 
Arians, namely, Arius himself, Eusebius bishop of Nicomedia, Maris 
bishop of Chalcedon, Theognis bishop of Nicaea, Leontius bishop 
of Antioch, etc. But in one point Lucian differed from Paul of 
Samosata, namely, in teaching the separate creation of the Logos 
before time began and his full personality in Jesus. But Lucian was 
the father of Arianism. It is significant that Paul was put down 
from his episcopate in Antioch about 268, and that Lucian himself 
was out of communion with the church there through three episco- 
pates. But whether these disagreements with the Antioch church 
were solély due to doctrinal disputes, we cannot tell. Later Lucian 
stood high in the Greek church, and his followers seemed to feel that 
they were good Catholic Christians. 

Arius, then, a presybter in Alexandria, a pupil of Lucian, came 
out in the first quarter of the fourth century with a full-fledged Uni- 
tarianism, couched in terms made familiar by the discussions of the 
two preceding centuries. God only is without beginning; the Son 
had a beginning before all time; the Son is the Logos and wisdom of 
the Father, but not the Logos immanent in God, but a created being 
who received a share of the immanent Logos. This created Son 
created the world, and received so much of the divine favor that he 
receives the names God and Son of God, though he is unlike the 
substance or nature of the Father in all respects. Though mutable, 
God saw that the Son or Logos would remain good, so he bestowed 
upon him in advance the pay which his life merited. Arius differed 
from Paul of Samosata in teaching that Christ did not have a human 
soul. ‘These views Arius set forth with great zeal and polemic vigor, 
preaching them everywhere, composing hymns, interesting all classes 
of people, winning followers wherever he could. Of course, his 
old fellow-students under Lucian took up his views. 
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Now it is instructive that no sooner did Arius come forth with these 
ideas than he evoked a bitter opposition. Alexander, his bishop, 
preached against him with great positiveness, teaching the Athanasian 
view, which shows that there was a great doctrinal tradition in the 
church which Arius’ view outraged. So interested was Alexander in 
getting a consensus of opinion on Arius that he called two synods 
(320 or 321), in both of which the latter was condemned. Arius 
then appealed to his friends in Asia Minor, those under the influence 
of Lucian and his circle, and a synod in Bithynia favored him. The 
strife spread, and Constantine, who had only recently become sole 
ruler of the Roman world, and who had the heathen idea of the one- 
ness of religion being necessary to the oneness of the state, or if there 
were differences that they should be held peaceably and buried under 
outward uniformity, felt that measures must be taken to restore peace 
tothe church. For this purpose he called a council to meet at Nicaea, 
in Bithynia, where he had a summer palace, twenty miles from his 
regular capital at Nicomedia. Nicaea was then an important town 
on the great highway of commerce, and easily accessible by water 
from all parts of the empire. This is the first ecumenical council 
(325), a turning-point in the history of the church, a date which stands 
with 1517 as the best known in church history. It was not actually 
an ecumenical or universal council, however, as the number of bishops 
there were at the most only about three hundred, when there were 
really about eighteen hundred bishops in the empire. Nor was it 
representative as to sections of the empire, as the whole western church 
had only seven delegates. 

Constantine cared for the council with princely generosity. He 
paid all the traveling expenses of the delegates and of their presbyters 
and servants and saw to their entertainment in Nicaea. This brought 
all the delegates under personal obligation to him, and helped to secure 
the adhesion of the council to the views indorsed by him. 

What was the opinion of the majority of the council when they 
came together? Bernoulli says that the most of them had no decided 
views one way or the other. Some were ignorant, others had never 
heard of the controversy, others looked upon Christ as Lord and 
Savior without having thought through the theological implications 
of that belief, others still were willing to vote according to the strongest 
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arguments, yet others according to the emperor’s wish. Though not 
acting as president, the emperor was really moderator of the council, 
hearing one and then another, trying to calm the Hotspurs, producing 
reasons himself, and making every effort to get some united decision. 

It is significant of the strength of the Athanasian view that Con- 
stantine, though originally surrounded by those entirely or partially 
in sympathy with Arius, changed his opinion. His bishop at Nico- 
media (Eusebius) was an Arian; the bishop at Nicaea itself, 
Theognis, was an Arian; and the emperor’s friend and later pane- 
gyrist, Eusebius bishop of Caesarea, the church historian, was at 
least not a strong Athanasian, but rather a follower of Origen. “He 
preferred,” says Bernoulli “the modal theology of the Orient, poorly 
decked out with philosophical tinsel work; and he could not decide 
to believe in the unity of the nature of the Son with the Father” 
(Das Konzil von Nicaea, Freib. i. Br. and Lpz., 1896, 9). Naturally 
the half-heathen Constantine would be inclined to the doctrine of 
Lucian and Arius, which fitted in well with the Roman pantheon. 
Then he gave Arius, a presbyter condemned by the councils and 
bishop of his own province, a seat in the council, where he took part 
in the debates and explained and defended his views. Besides, 
as just said,.the bishops of the east who were nearest to Constantine 
were Arians and semi-Arians. When we add to all this the fact that 
the Arians went to the council with unconcealed confidence that 
they would be victorious, we may be quite sure on whose side Con- 
stantine was at the beginning. The fact that in spite of this tremendous 
difficulty the Athanasians won both the council and the emperor speaks 
volumes. 

Outside of the dummies and other neutrals, there were three 
parties at the beginning—the right, center, and left.‘ The right 


t Seeck (ZKG., XVII, 10 [1897]) says that there were only two parties, and this 
is true in the sense of the final and logical disposition of the members. But it is not 
true in the ordinary sense, as may be seen from Eusebius of Caesarea’s letter (in Socr. I, 
8 and appendix to Athanasius’ De Decr.) compared with Theod. I, 6. First, the Arians 
presented their creed through Eusebius of Nicomedia, which was rejected, then the 
middle party presented the Caesarean creed, which was accepted with the additions 
insisted upon by the Athanasians. The actual numbering in the sources gives two 
parties (cf. exdrepov rayya in Eus., Vita Const., iii, 13, and Ath., De Deor., ii, 3), while 
the historical facts in the sources imply three. So with the world outside. See also 
Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism (London, 1882), 52, indorsedby Harnack, Hist. of 
Dogma, III, 137, note. 
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wing was the Athanasian, apparently not the largest, but the wisest, 
the most deeply convinced, the most firmly intrenched in the Scrip- 
tures and in purely religious arguments, as well as in Christian 
experience. The members of this party counted, among others, the 
bishops of most of the apostolic centers, as, e. g., Macarius of Jerusa- 
lem, Sylvester of Rome, Eustathius of Antioch, Alexander of Alexan- 
dria, as well as Hosius of Cordova, and Marcellus of Ancyra. The 
center was the mediatory party (headed by the historian, Eusebius of 
Caesarea), sometimes called the Origenist party. They were “neither 
fish, flesh, nor good red herring,”’ but they leaned toward the Athan- 
asian view, it would appear, as in the end they generally drifted 
toward that party. Some of them had no clear views in any direc- 
tion, so they went in the end with the stronger party. Others of 
this large section of the council believed earnestly in the real deity 
of Jesus, but cared nothing for scholastic or metaphysical or philo- 
sophical terminology. They knew in whom they believed, but they 
did not know why they believed it, nor what their belief implied. 
The left was the Arian party, numbering about 20 bishops, and 
therefore greatly in the minority. They numbered Arius himself, 
who fought for his views tooth and nail, his old schoolfellow, Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, later of Constantinople, and the bishops of the places 
where the first four ecumenical councils were held, Theognis of 
Nicaea, Maris of Chalcedon, and Monophantes of Ephesus. 

At an early stage in the proceedings Eusebius of Nicomedia drew 
up an Arian creed which was read by his namesake of Caesarea, 
probably as president. Unfortunately we have no copy of this creed. 
But we know that it was instantly rejected; in fact, Eusebius was not 
allowed to read it through, but it was snatched out of his hand, and 
torn to pieces (Theod. i, 6). This seems to show that in 325 the 
church was in no mood to accept Arianism. In fact, the convinced 
Arians and convinced Athanasians were in a minority in the council, 
but the latter by sheer power of personality, of reasoning, of logic, and 
of Christian feeling won over the larger crowd, who were either 
Origenists or indifferent. 

As the Arian creed was rejected Eusebius of Caesarea at length 
brought forward a creed which as neither distinctly Arian nor Athan- 
asian he thought might be a basis for united action. He called it 
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“our symbol”; and he says that he learned it from the Scriptures, 
that he received it from the bishops who preceded him, and that it 
was the basis of instruction in the church (Theod. i, 11).?_ It reads 
as follows: 

We believe in the one God Almighty Father, the creator of all things visible 
and invisible, and in the one Lord Jesus Christ, the Logos of God, God of God, 
Light of Light, Life of Life, the only begotten Son, the firstborn of all creation, 
begotten from God the Father before all time. By him have all things become, 
who for our salvation became flesh, and lived among men; who suffered on the 
third day, rose from the dead; who went up to his Father, and will come again in 
glory to judge the quick and the dead. We believe also in the Holy Spirit. Even 
so we believe that each one has his own being, that the Father is really Father, 
the Son really Son, the Holy Spirit really Holy Spirit, as our Lord in sending out 
his disciples to preach also said, Go forth and make disciples of all peoples through 
baptism in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. And 
we are determined so to hold and so to think, and to remain faithful in this faith 
until death, as we also anathematize every Godless heresy. 


Now outside of all these Nicene controversies this is a pretty 
stiff creed. Unitarians today would abominate it, the semi-Unitar- 
ians in our orthodox churches could not abide it, and no Ritschlian 
in the world could sign it. It would create fearful dismay if read in a 
Liberal Religious Congress. To call Christ the Logos of God, God 
of God, Light of Light, Life of Life, the only begotten Son, as the 
middle party were willing to do, is to call him all that one can call 
him. It is a Trinitarian confession through and through. In the 
light of that, the other expressions which have an Arian look may be 
interpreted. “The firstborn of all creatures” is a scriptural expres- 
sion (Col. 1:15; cf. Heb. 1:5, 6) and refers to the incarnation, fore- 
ordained in the very dawn of creation. “Begotten of the Father 
before all time” may refer to Christ’s sonship as in thought looking 
forward from eternity to the incarnation, or it may be simply an 
equivalent for “in eternity,” as before time is eternity. 

Still the Arians were ready with their interpretations, and as they 
seemed to be willing to accept that creed—probably to stave off 
something worse—the Athanasians were in a quandary. They were 

2 The text of this creed and of its enlarged form as adopted by the Council will be 
found in the appendix to Athanasius’ De Decretis, and in the “Church Histories” of 


Socrates i, 8, Theod. i, 11, etc. See notes of Hahn to both, Bibliothek der Symbole und 
Glaubensregeln, 3 Aufl., 1897, §§123, 142. 
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willing to accept the creed of Eusebius, but they must introduce a 
few changes so as to exclude all possibility of error. They wanted 
“the Logos of God” changed to the “Son of God;” they wanted 
to strike out the “firstborn of all creatures;” they wanted to change 
“begotten of the Father before all time” to “He was begotten of the 
Father;” they wanted to place the expression “only begotten” at the 
end, and finally instead of “Life of Life,” which of course they 
believed, they preferred the words “true God of true God.” They 
also wanted to add two or three things not giveniin the Caesarea 
creed, so as to make assurance doubly sure against Arius: (1) They 
were anxious to put in, “who is from the essence (or “being,”’ ove/as) 
of the Father;” (2) they added “begotten, not made;” and (3) they 
clinched the whole thing by the words, “of the same essence with 
the Father” (6uoovc/av tp atpl). Now all these three additions 
were really included in the original “God of God, only begotten 
Son,” etc., but for fear the Arians did not think so the Athanasians 
were bound to have them in. They also added “and in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

But these strong characters who were fighting the battles of the 
divine Christ against Arius at that council were not even content 
with these explicit declarations, though they might well have been 
content. For the victor to press his foe too hardly may cause a 
reaction, may hasten returning sympathies. To carry your views 
to their farthest analysis, and then to stuff all your inferences down 
your opponent’s throat, may be stalwart orthodoxy, but it may have 
consequences that will return to plague you. At the same time it 
is fair to say that the slipperiness of the Arians in seeming willing to 
accept strong expressions of Christ’s divinity which they interpreted 
in a way suitable to themselves made the stalwart party determined to 
exclude their view (Athanasius, Ad Ajros, 5). At any rate the 
Athanasians not only insisted on the above additions, but they added 
a list of the Arian errors, ending with an anathema upon them— 
fateful anathema! Thus revised and enlarged the Eusebian con- 
fession was made the Nicene Creed, the first great deliberately 
formed creed in history, and it was as follows: 


We believe in the one God Almighty Father, the creator of all things visible 
and invisible, and in the one Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God, the one only begot- 
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ten from the Father, and of the substance of the Father, God of God, Light of 
Light, true God of true God, begotten not made, of one substance with the Father, 
through whom all things exist which are in heaven and which are on earth, who 
for us men and our salvation came down and became flesh, took on the form of a 
man, suffered, and on the third day rose from the dead, and went up into heaven, 
and comes again to judge the living and the dead, and in the Holy Spirit. 

Those who say, There was when he was not, or, He was not before he was 
begotten, or, He was made out of nothing, or, He was begotten out of another 
substance o: :ssence, or, The Son of God (is created or) is changeable or alterable 
—these the Catholic (and apostolic) church anathematizes. 


Now the remarkable thing is that this strong Athanasian Creed 
won the assent of nearly every member of the council. Only two 
men stood by Arius and refused to sign (one account says five, of 
whom two repented and signed). Why this success of the right wing ? 

1. The fact that the middle party became convinced that their 
creed (see above) was in absolute agreement with these Athanasian 
additions, required them for its proper explanation. This comes out 
in Eusebius of Caesarea’s letter of explanation to his church (Socr. H. 
E., 1, 8). This letter shows the deliberation and discussion which 
these additions received and the fact that they were accepted only 
because they were the fair inference of their own faith, which in fact 
they were (“we received them,” says Eusebius, “when in mature 
deliberation we examined the sense of his words, and they appeared 
to agree with what we had originally proposed as a sound confession”’). 
The remark made about forcing one’s inferences upon others must 
not lead us to suppose that the center were precipitately induced 
against their will to receive the additions. On the contrary, the 
sources show their calm deliberation, and their ultimate and volun- 
tary conviction of the truth of those additions. The Origenists 
were in the half-way house to the Athanasians, and they must either 
go backward or forward. Their reluctance to follow the logical 
implications of their creed was their dread of Sabellianism and their 
dread of losing the historic Jesus, and they did well to dread both. 

2. The profound religious interest which centered in the Athan- 
asian view. The Arians had a cosmology, and their view (really 
semi-gnostic) fitted admirably into it. But they had no soteriology, 
no philosophy of salvation. But Athanasius’ theology was built on the 
background of Calvary. It was interwoven with his soteriology. 
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It is necessary to religion, he argued, that an actual real connection or 
union should exist between man and God, between heaven and earth. 
There is no help for us in a God who is over us in a vast universe, 
without taking hold of us. If we should express the faith truly we 
must declare the actual incarnation of God, that Jesus Christ really 
went out from the highest Lord of the heavens. Only then can we 
be confident in our redemption. It was the feeling of Athanasius— 
and he evidently made all his party feel it also—that the very 
existence of Christianity as a religion of redemption was bound up 
with the acknowledgment of Christ as truly divine. History has 
shown that he was right there. If the first step is a letting-down of 
Jesus’ divinity the second step is bound to be an explaining away 
of his atonement. It was this tremendous religious interest—“for 
us men and our salvation”—of the right wing which made them 
victorious at Nicaea. 

It was not for a word or a formula [says Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, III, 
140, 141, finely] that Athanasius was concerned, but a crucial thought of his faith, 
the redemption and raising of humanity to divine life through the God-man. It 
was only from the certainty that the divinity manifest in Jesus Christ possessed 
the nature of deity (unity of being) and was on this account alone in a position to 
raise us to a divine life that faith was to receive its strength, life its law, and theol- 
ogy its direction. . . . . Behind and beside him existed a speculation which led 
on a shoreless sea, and the ship was in danger of losing its helm. He grasped the 
rudder. 

3. It was a tribute to personality. Eusebius of Nicomedia was 
not a strong character, did not have a single eye, or he would not 
have drawn up an Arian creed and at length signed an Athanasian 
one. The head of the middle wing, Eusebius of Caesarea, was a 
cultured and learned man, but he had—like Erasmus—the scholar’s 
mind, not the theologian’s, and his whole inner nature, his religious 
experience, was not so absorbed in his Christology that he felt he 
must stand by one view rather than by another. He was therefore 
really open to conviction from the Athanasian side. ~I have already 
said that the mass of the council were men either open to conviction 
from the strongest arguments or to pressure from the strongest arm. 
It is not necessary to say who possessed the arguments. 

On the other hand the Athanasians had men of positive influence. 
Athanasius himself, in the conferences of his party and in the outside 
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meetings and casual debates with the middle and left wings, must 
have exercised an enormous influence. In the council itself there was 
Eustathius of Antioch, a great and notable man. There was Alex- 
ander of Alexandria who was no mean antagonist, but a clear, strong 
thinker. There was Marcellus of Ancyra, who was a man of iron 
will and immense power of resistance, whose presence among the 
Athanasians meant a great deal. There was Hosius of Cordova, an 
intimate friend of the emperor, who possessed power in conciliation 
and persuasion, and who well supplemented the theological work of 
his colleagues with his diplomatic and skilful mediations and explana- 
tions. A doctrine that could train and inspire men like these deserves 
to win. 

4. The Athanasian party were not only convinced, but they were 
united, and this, with the additional fact that they possessed the 
apostolic seats—Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria (traditionally St. 
Mark’s), Rome, etc.—must have at length made an impression on the ' 
majority and on the emperor. 

5. This leads me to say that another reason for the Athanasian 
victory was the convincing of the assembly that the older and sounder 
tradition was on that side. Eusebius says that he “did well to assent” 
to the idea that Christ was one in essence with the Father because 
“we were aware that even among the ancients some learned and 
illustrious bishops and writers have used the term ‘one in essence’ 
in their theological teachings concerning the Father and the Son.’’ 
Harnack agrees with this, and says (III, 141, 142) that “there was 
nothing new in the common sense of the word” in Athanasius’ 
views; “he had really on his side the best part of the tradition of 
the church. New alone was the fact, the energy and exclusiveness of 
his view and action at a time when everything threatened to undoing 
and dissolution.” 

6. The emperor. We cannot eliminate him from the victory at 
Nicaea. He was not mainly responsible, but he was in part respons- 


3 The Arians are later represented as ascribing immense influence to Hosius in this 
matter. See Athan., Hist. Arian., §42. ‘‘He put forth the faith in Nicaea,” they 
are supposed to say, though as remarked by Loofs, D. G., 4 Aufl., 241, not rightly. 

4 See his epistle to his church in Caesarea in appendix to Athanasius, De Decretis, 
and compare Athanasius’ own statements as to “testimony from their fathers, ancient 
bishops,” etc., in Ad Afros, 6. 
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ible. “He advised all present to agree to” the Caesarean creed, 
says Eusebius, and in his Life of Constantine (III, 13) he—doubtless 
with a courtier’s exaggeration—makes him alone responsible for the 
final unanimity, “urging all to unity of sentiment, until at last he 
succeeded in bringing them to one mind and judgment respecting 
every disputed question.” But why did the emperor come over to 
the right wing, when with his paganism and his court influences at 
Nicomedia he would naturally have been borne toward Arius? 
His conversion is to be explained. Was it his homage to strength, 
his feeling that the men on the right had the deepest convictions, and 
that finally these convictions thus strongly held by the strongest men 
must eventually prevail? Was it a dim perception that, after all, 
the arguments of Alexander’s party were the more convincing, and 
that Christianity to be a winning religion over against paganism 
must have an absolutely divine Savior and Lord? His own letter to 
the Alexandrians after the Council (Socr., i, 9) shows that the almost 
unanimous decision of so many impressed him deeply (“for that which 
has commended itself to the judgment of 300 bishops cannot be other 
than the judgment of God,” he says; “seeing that the Holy Spirit 
dwelling in the minds of so many dignified persons has effectually 
enlightened them respecting the divine will”). 

Bernoulli (Herzog-Hauck, 3 Aufl., XIV [1904], 15) says that for 
their victory the Athanasians must thank their own energy. But 
he also says that that victory was due in part to a successful intrigue. 
When we come, however, to specification as to what the intrigue was, 
we are left in the dark. He accuses the Athanasians of two things: 
(1) of cutting out the biblical formulas from the Caesarean symbol, 
and in their place setting in theological statements which guaranteed 
the exclusion of Arianism in the sharpest way. But if these biblical 
expressions were used unbiblically to teach unbiblical doctrines, 
and if the Athanasians must preserve at all hazards the actual deity 
of Jesus, were they to blame for insisting on their own formulae? 
(2) of using their influence on the emperor for the victory of their 
side. This, he says, was their intrigue. But nothing further is 
alleged. He does not say they used their influence badly or unfairly. 
The emperor had to decide for some side. The fact that he did not 
decide for the side he would naturally have favored speaks for stronger 
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reasons on the side that prevailed. “It was not necessity which 
drove the judges to their decision,” says Athanasius (Ep. AegyPt., 13), 
“but all vindicated the truth from deliberate purpose.” 

It is the custom long since to decry the historic creeds and to 
depreciate the men who made them. Certainly all will admit that 
the appealing and binding power of the creed is its truth alone, which 
truth must not be burdened with the methods of its advocates. At 
the same time this must be said: speaking after the manner of men, 
the Nicene Council and Creed saved the Christian religion. At 
that council two conceptions of Christianity were in a death struggle, 
one that a created mediator was given to help men, the other that the 
eternal Son of God himself was incarnated to redeem men and to 
unite men and God. One gives an ethical religion, a finer Stoicism, 
a gnostic demiurge-theosophy, which would have been utterly helpless 
in the storms that were to come; the other is the religion of the 
Incarnation, of redemption, of salvation through faith, of eternal 
life in the Eternal Son. The parties in that struggle at the bottom 
were two only, the Arians and the Athanasians, and it was the great 
service of the latter that they stuck to their guns until they carried 
the middle party, whose deeper principles they saw logically led to 
their own views, made that party see that such was the case, and 
brought almost every man of them to their own Caesarean creed as 
now first logically expressed. But would it not have been better 
to have done that by argument, by the force of truth itself, without a 
council and creed? Doubtless. But that method was then histori- 
cally impossible. To the fact that the believers in the deity of 
Christ fought their fight at that council as God gave them opportunity 
we owe it today that Christianity exists not alone on ancient records 
but as a regnant and regenerating force in humanity. 





CHRISTOLOGICAL PECULIARITIES IN THE FIRST 
EPISTLE OF PETER 
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The First Epistle of Peter presents, in the words of Wrede, “eine 
Reihe von Schwierigkeiten und Dunkelheiten.”* The difficulties are 
created by the address and the conclusion. Harnack solves the 
problem by removing the address and the conclusion altogether, 
understanding 5:1 (udptus tav Tov Xpiotod maOnudrwv) not in a 
literal sense.? According to this view, the author was a prominent 
teacher and confessor of about go A. D., perhaps earlier, who did 
not pretend to be Peter. Another, probably the author of Second 
Peter, invented the beginning and the end of the epistle in order 
to give it apostolic authority. The view of McGiffert? is similar, 
except that he holds to its true epistolary character (1:3, 4, 12; 
2:13; 4:12; 5:1-5, 9). The epistle was, he thinks, originally 
anonymous, like Hebrews, Barnabas, and the Johannine epistles, 
and the name of Peter was attached in the second century, some 
scribe probably writing it on the margin of the manuscript, because 
he thought he saw reason for regarding it as the work of Peter. 
If we take the epistle as it stands, the more likely theory is that 
of pseudonymity, unless indeed we make Silvanus responsible for 
the epistle in the name of Peter. That was an age in which men 
could think it a virtue for a writer to withhold his own name in favor 
of some great master. It must be acknowledged that this straight- 
forward epistle does not bear such palpable marks of pseudepigraphy 
as, for example, Second Peter. But in view of the pesudepigraphic 
customs of the time, it is conceivable that a Roman Christian, wish- 
ing to issue a letter of consolation to his persecuted fellow-Christians 
of Asia Minor under an apostolic title, chose the name of Peter. In 

i“ Bemerkungen zu Harnack’s Hypothese iiber die Adresse des I. Petrusbriefs,”’ 
Zeitschrift fiir die N. T. Wissenscha}t, 1, 1900, S. 75-85—an able reply to Harnack. 

é Chronologie, S. 451-65. 3 Apostolic Age, p. 596. 
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fact we know six early Christian writings connected with the name 
of Peter—the two canonical letters, the Acts, the Gospel, the Preach- 
ing, and the Apocalypse of Peter. Great as are the difficulties in 
connection with the authorship of First Peter, the most difficult 
hypothesis is that Peter, the apostle of the circumcision, even with 
the help of Silvanus, wrote this letter in fairly good Greek, saturated 
as it is with characteristic Pauline thought and vocabulary, to gentile 
churches of Asia Minor founded chiefly by Paul. 

The conditions set forth in the epistle, reflecting a general perse- 
cution of Christians as such (4:15, 16; 5:9), are best satisfied by the 
reign of Domitian (81-96 A.D.), and the doctrinal affinities are 
mostly with the literature of this period. But we must leave open the 
possibility of a date within the reign of Trajan (98-117 A. D.), either 
about 100 (jiilicher) or about 112. The fact that one suffered 
ws Xpirtiavds (4:15) reminds us of the famous letter of Pliny to 
Trajan regarding the treatment of Christians, about 112 A. D., and 
if we take the word @AXotpietricxorros in the same verse to refer to 
the judicial informer, the delator, which is not necessary, this late 
date is confirmed. But this would take the epistle far down toward 
the terminus ad quem, the letter of Polycarp (ca. 116 A. D.), which 
makes frequent quotation from First Peter. If the use of First Peter 
by Clement of Rome could be established, the year 95 A. D. would 
be the terminus ad quem, but the numerous striking resemblances 
(for example, aydmrn xadvrre: wAHO0s apaptid@v, I Pet. 4:8 and I 
Clem. 49:5) may be explained by proximity of date and place of 
composition. 

The epistle was written apparently from Rome‘ (so far as we know, 
Babylon played small part in early Christian history)s to Christians 
of ‘Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia (1:1)—five 
provinces that comprise the whole of Asia Minor north of Mount 
Taurus. Though zaper(Snuor Avacropas, the readers were in 
general gentile believers (1:14, 18; 2:9, 10; 4:3, 4). The purpose of 
the epistle is to admonish and encourage (7apaxaneiv, 5: 12) its readers 
patiently to endure sufferings that have come upon them on account 


45:13 (Apoc. 14:8). , 
5See Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries, 2d ed., 1908, II, pp. 142-52. 
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of their Christian confession and to live in every way worthy of the 
Christian name. The incentives to this course are to be found in the 
hope of a blessedness to be obtained through suffering and obedience, 
and in the example of Christ. The common church doctrine is 
employed wherever it will serve the practical aim. While the object 
is not indoctrination, for the writer the Christian world-view lies 
behind all right thinking and right conduct. The epistle offers no 
original doctrinal contribution to the development of early Christian- 
ity, but it does bring incidentally to light ideas that are not given 
definite expression in other writings that have come down to us from 
the period to which it belongs. 

The epistle is then not to be understood as in any sense repre- 
senting the most primitive Christianity—either as actually pre-Pauline, 
or as Petrine with comparatively slight Pauline influence. We find 
here no genuine personal reminiscence of Jesus and no echo of 
the old controversies about the law and faith and the relative stand- 
ing of Jew and Gentile. The permanent Pauline contributions to 
Christianity are presupposed throughout, but by this time the sharp 
points of Paul’s system have been worn down. Some of his char- 
acteristic expressions and ideas are employed, especially from the 
Epistle to the Romans; but the specifically Pauline thoughts of 
justification by faith, freedom from the law, dying to the flesh and 
living in the Spirit, mystical union with Christ, are wanting. Paul’s 
use of baptism in Rom. 6:3: “All we who are baptized into Christ 
Jesus were baptized into his death,” recurs after a fashion in I Pet. 
3:21. In this chapter Paul continues in his striking and profound 
mystical manner (Rom. 6:6 ff.): “Our old man was crucified with 
him, that the body of sin might be done away, that we should no 
longer be in bondage to sin, for he that has died is justified from sin,” 
etc.; whereas in I Pet. 4:1 it is expressed: “He that has suffered in 
the flesh has ceased from sin.” On the other hand the consciousness 
of the value of Christianity, of the high and peculiar calling of God’s 
people, of the greatness and preciousness of the promises, of the sacred 
obligations of the Christian profession, are no less clear and impres- 
sive than with Paul.°® 

We now inquire what is central in the doctrinal background from 

6 So Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum, 2d ed., 1902, II, S. 506. 
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which this practical homily proceeds. That which for the writer 
comes first is the revelation of God and a way of life in Christ. His 
religious world is the Christian world, his view of God is that which 
has historically come from Christ; he worships “the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1:3), God is a faithful Creator (4:19), 
is mighty (5:6), is holy (1:5), is judge of living and dead (4:5), is one 
who judges righteously (2:23) and without respect of persons (1:17), 
is one who foreknows the elect (1: 12), is one who resists the proud (5: 5) ; 
but he is above all Father (1:17) and the God of all grace (5:10), is 
longsuffering (5:20) and merciful (1:3). The means by which this 
grace is communicated is the preaching of the gospel, the word of good 
news (1:12, 25). This then is the first and most general item in the 
writer’s Christology: the God he worships is, as he thinks, the God 
of Jesus, and his readers are of 80’ adrod mortol eis @edv (1:21). In 
Christianity, in Christ, he finds a helpful, satisfying experience of 
God, and as a correlate of that faith the true way of life. 

The second item in his christological faith is the redemptive death 
of Christ. ‘For Christ also died once for sins as the righteous one for 
the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God” (3:18). He “bore 
our sins in his body on the tree, that having died unto sins we might 
live unto righteousness; by whose bruise you were healed” (2:24). 
This language means just what it seems to mean; namely, that, as it 
is expressed in Heb. 9:28, Christ was once offered to bear the sins 
of many, and it is here added that the cross was the altar upon which 
he was offered. The writer constantly uses the conception of Isa., 
chap. 53. To be sure, there is introduced an ethical significance: 
in Christ’s sacrificial death there is an example for our imitation; 
those to whom he writes were redeemed from their vain heathen life 
handed down from their fathers, with the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without spot and without blemish (1:18, 19), and in 
suffering for them Christ has given them an example, that they should 
follow his steps (2:21). But fundamental is the thought of the 
expiatory death, though the use made of the death of Christ is ethical. 

An ever-present thought is that of the coming glory of Christ, 
when he is revealed, and in this Christians shall share. Its certainty 
rests on his resurrection and exaltation. God has begotten us again 
unto a living hope through the resurrection of Christ from the dead 
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(t:3). ‘This hope has been awakened by the preaching of the gospel: 
the readers have been begotten through the living and abiding word 
of God (1:23). The test and fruit of Christian faith and hope are 
to be found in obedience, which consists in a holy life after the char- 
acter of God (1:14-16); more especially in patient endurance of 
suffering, and in fervent brotherly love, which covers a multitude of 
sins (1:22; 4:8). 

The christological peculiarities are the doctrine of the inspiration 
of the prophets through the spirit of the pre-existing Christ, and that 
of the descent of Christ to Hades for the purpose of preaching to the 
spirits in prison. The present paper seeks to interpret these two 
special ideas. 

1. Upon the first topic—the inspiration of the prophets through 
the pre-existing Christ—the following are the passages to come 
before us: 


For this Christ was indeed destined before the foundation of the world, but 
he has been manifested at the end of the times for your sake (1:20). 

To this salvation the prophets, who prophesied in regard to the grace intended 
for you, directed their inquiries and researches, seeking to find out to what season 
or what kind of a season the spirit of Christ within them was pointing, when 
testifying in advance to the sufferings which would befall Christ and the glories 
which would follow; and to them it was revealed that not for themselves but 
for you were they performing this service in regard to truths which have been 
announced to you through those who, by the Holy Spirit sent from heaven, 
have brought you the good tidings—matters into which angels are longing to look 
(1: 10-12). 


In the first of these passages we find contrasted the foreknowledge 
by God of Christ before the foundation of the world and his mani- 
festation at the end of the times. As the translation given above 
implies, foreknowledge (mpoeyvwopevov is the form here) in this 
passage as elsewhere in the Scriptures (“Before I formed thee in the 
womb I knew thee’’—Jer. 1:5) is not colorless prescience, but pre- 
vious designation to a position or function.? The idea of Christ’s 
designation before the foundations of the world were laid is a familiar 
one, finding frequent expression both in Jewish messianism and in 
Christian literature (Eph. 3:11; II Tim. 1:9). 


7 See Hort, Commentary on the First Epistle of Peter, in loc. 
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“Foreknown” by itself does not of course necessarily imply the 
personal pre-existence of the object foreknown; the expression is 
used of believers in I Pet.1:2. But pre-existence is taken for granted, 
and the second clause places it beyond all doubt. ‘That which is 
manifested existed in a state of concealment before its manifestation. 
Nowhere is it said of believers that they were first foreknown before 
the foundation of the world and then manifested. In some of the 
passages either in a primary or a secondary sense Pauline, it is the 
mystery concerning Christ which is manifested, as in Rom. 16:25, 
26: “the mystery kept in silence through times eternal, but now 
manifested;’’ but in the passage before us it is Christ himself who 
is manifested. 

Both clauses find an exact parallel in Enoch 48:6, 7: “And for 
this reason he has been chosen and hidden before him before the 
creation of the world and forevermore, and the wisdom of the Lord 
of Spirits has revealed to him the holy and righteous;” and again 
62:7: “For the Son of Man was hidden before him and the Most 
High preserved him in the presence of his might and revealed him to 
the elect.” To these may be added Apocalypse of Ezra 12:32: 
“This is the anointed one, whom the Most High has kept to the end 
of days, who shall spring up out of the seed of David, and he shall 
come and speak to them and reprove them for their wickedness and 
their unrighteousness, and shall heap up before them their con- 
temptuous dealings.” In I Tim. 3:16 we have a fragment of an 
early Christian hymn, of which the first line is: “He was manifested 
in the flesh” (€pavepwOn év capxi). The idea is common in the 
Johannine writings: John 1:14, 31: I John 3:5, 8, for example.’ 

In the second passage it is stated that the prophets of old who 
foretold the messianic salvation sought to fathom its meaning and 
to determine at what appointed date it would come; the Spirit of 
Christ within them pointed out the sufferings that would come upon 
Christ and the glories that would follow them, and it was revealed 
to them that the realization of their vision was not for their own time, 


7 It will be seen that First Peter is using not the Pauline conception of an incarnation 
but the messianic conception of a revelation. For Paul, Christ’s appearance was not 
a mere gavepoicGa: but a Kxevolca, rarevoicGa, and mrwxevery. See Harnack, 
History of Dogma, I, p. 328. 
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but for the recipients of the good tidings in the time of the Holy Spirit’s 
ministration. 

The problem here is to determine in what sense the Spirit of 
Christ inspired the prophets. Kiihl® takes the reference to the 
ideal Christ, who existed only in the foreknowledge of God. Hort 
says: “This cannot possibly mean the sufferings of Christ in our 
sense of the word, i. e., the sufferings which as a matter of history 
befell the historical Christ.” Why not? “It is intelligible only 
from the point of view of the prophets and their contemporaries, 
the sufferings destined for Messiah.” But the New Testament 
writers did not take the point of view of the prophets and their con- 
temporaries; they wrote from their own standpoint. Their pre- 
supposition was the identity of the Old Testament and the New 
Testament salvation.‘° The use of Christ’s pre-existence in this 
connection is but a part of the process of Christianizing the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The Old Testament was the Bible of the Christians, 
and they read back into it their new experiences.'' The conception 
of sufferings destined for the Christ is a common one.'? In Acts 
26:22, 23 we are told that Paul testified (waprupéuevos), saying 
nothing but what the prophets and Moses had said should occur, 
that the Christ must suffer. There is no sharp contrast between the 
pre-existent Christ and the historic Christ, and of “the ideal Christ” 
the writer knew nothing. 

The conception was common that the Holy Spirit is the source of 
prophecy (Acts 1:16, and often). In Paul’s thought the Spirit and 
Christ are very closely related, indeed at times almost interchangeable 
(II Cor. 3:17, 18; I Cor. 12:3). In the period in which our writing 
arose there was no difficulty in considering Christ as the inspirer 
of prophecy, whether as pre-existent, historic, or glorified. The 
historic Christ was represented as the revealer (Matt. 11:27; character- 
istically in the Fourth Gospel, as 1:18), in whose name men prophe- 
sied (Matt. 7:22), and who sent forth prophets (Matt. 23:34). The 


9 Mever, Kommentar. 10 See, for example, I Pet. 1:25. 


11 “Cette théorie n’est que la formule d’une expérience religieuse, celle du juif 
nourri des espérances les plus pures et qui salue en Jésus Christ celui en qui il croyait, 
avant de le connaitre.””—Monnier, Le premiére epitre de Vapétire Pierre, p. 53. 


12 As in Luke 24:26, 46; Acts 3:18; 17:3. 
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exalted Christ poured forth the spirit of prophecy from heaven 
(Acts 2:33). “The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy” 
(Apoc. 19:10). Between Hebrew and Christian prophecy there is 
in this respect no distinction; in each instance Christ inspired the 
prophets.*s 

The prophetic searching for the time of messianic deliverance 
will be recognized as a characteristic of Jewish messianism. An 
instance of such inquiry is in Dan., chap. 9, where the seer discovers 
in the prophecy of Jeremiah (25:11, 12; 29:10) that the number 
of years for the accomplishing of the desolations of Jerusalem was 
seventy. But as the Jews were still being oppressed by the heathen 
and the temple was again desolated, he was perplexed by the pre- 
diction. While he was praying, the man Gabriel flew swiftly and 
caused him to understand the vision. He explained that the period 
was not seventy years, but seventy weeks of years, and that after the 
490 years were ended reconciliation for iniquity would be made, the 
polluted temple reconstructed, and the messianic age introduced. 

The service that the prophets were rendering to a future age is 
also frequently brought out in apocalyptic literature. Daniel was to 


close and seal the book till the time of the end (12:4, 9). Our passage 
may even be a quotation from Enoch 1:2: “I understood what 
I saw, but not for this generation, but for the remote generations 
that are to come.”*4 The interest of the angels in these matters 
may have been suggested by Enoch 9:1. The thought is closely 
akin to that of Eph. 3:10. 


2. Our second special topic—the descent of Christ to Hades for 
the purpose of preaching to the spirits in prison—is set forth in the 
following passages: 

“In the spirit also he went and preached to the spirits in prison, 
who had once been disobedient, when the patience of God waited, 


13So Barnabas, Chap. 5: ‘The prophets, who received grace from him, prophe- 
sied of him” (ol rpopfjrat, dw’ abrod txovres rhy xdpuy, els abrdv éxpophrevear), 


14J. R. Harris (Expositor, VI, iv, pp. 194-99) suggests an interesting emendation. 
Compare the following passages: Enoch 1:2; Matt. 13:17; Luke 10:24; I Pet. 1:12, 
13. In the latter passage dnxévovy is a textual error for Sievoodvro, after dievooduny 
of Enoch 1:2. ‘Then there should be no break in the paragraph, I Pet. 1: 13 following 
naturally with d:avolas. 
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in the days of Noah, while the ark was being prepared; into which a 
few souls, that is eight, escaped through water” (3:19, 20). 

“For this is why the good tidings were preached even to the dead 
in order that they might be judged indeed as men in the flesh, but 
live according to God in spirit” (4:6). 

Taking the first passage in its context, we are given to understand 
that Christ by his death led sinners to God, and that his death made 
possible also his descent to Hades, where he offered salvation even 
to the most ungodly; besides having led men to God he made the 
journey to Hades and preached to spirits there imprisoned, not 
indeed in his earthly body but as spirit. It is clear that the author is 
referring to an idea already familiar to his readers. The time, 
content, and result of the preaching are not specified; but the time 
appears to have been after his death, and before his resurrection, 
the message that which Jesus preached to sinful men during his earthly 
life, while of the result the passage gives us no information. Who 
were the spirits in prison? They were disobedient beings, either 
men or angels, in the days of Noah. In the literature of New Tes- 
tament times the word 7rvedya is used of angels and various beings, 
of the spirits of the spirit-world more than of the souls of dead 
men, but the Book of Enoch and Heb. 12:23 show that the word 
is used also of the departed. uvAaxy seems to have been used to 
describe the underworld in general, including the abode of the fallen 
angels and that of ungodly men until the day of judgment. If the 
second passage refers to the same event, our impression that it was 
the gospel that was preached, and that the recipients were the dead, 
is confirmed, the conspicuous sinners of the days of Noah having 
been mentioned in the first passage only in a representative 
capacity. 

The older objection to this obvious interpretation was that the 
doctrine of Christ’s preaching after his death to unbelievers who had 
perished in the deluge would be an isolated idea occurring nowhere 
else in Scripture. An acquaintance with the eschatology then current 
deprives this objection of much of its force. Connecting our first 
passage in thought with I Pet. 1:11, where Christ is represented as 
having inspired the prophets of old, and with II Pet. 2:5, where 
Noah is called “a preacher of righteousness,” these older inter- 
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preters explained that the pre-existent Christ preached in and through 
Noah to Noah’s contemporaries. This view was set forth with hesi- 
tation by Augustine (letter to Evodius), and was adopted by Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Calvinistic theologians. The absence of the article 
before are@jcacw has been thought to imply that the participle 
should be translated: “when once they disobeyed,” so that the mean- 
ing would be: Christ preached to the disobedient men of Noah’s 
time, who are now spirits in prison. Likewise the second passage 
would mean that the gospel was preached during their lifetime to 
those who are now dead. 

The exploitation of Jewish apocalyptic and the study of com- 
parative religion are beginning to make popular the view that the 
spirits in prison are the fallen angels, the sons of God of Gen. 6: 1-4, 
the sinful angels of the Book of Enoch and the Book of Jubilees, 
who “kept not their own principality, but left their proper habitation,” 
and seduced the daughters of men, and whom God cast down to 
Tartarus (Jude, vs. 6; II Pet. 2:4). The tradition appearing in 
Gen., chap. 6, certainly underwent transformations and played a 
considerable part in the thought of later Judaism. This position, 
advocated by Baur, has been ably set forth by Spitta,'S who thinks 
that it was not the personal, historic Christ who preached to the 
fallen angels, but the pre-existent Christ, who proclaimed their judg- 
ment through Enoch. 

This view has been recently revived and defended in yet a new 
form by Cramer, Harris, and others. In order to appreciate the 
position with all of its force let us bring before ourselves a passage 
from the book of Enoch (chaps. 11, 12). Before Enoch’s final 
translation he is transported in spirit to the other world, and to him 
is committed the task of announcing condemnation to the watchers 
of heaven who abandoned the holy eternal place and defiled them- 
selves with women. While he is performing this mission the sinful 
angels, who cannot address God nor lift up their eyes to heaven on 
account of shame for the sins for which they are being punished, 
beseech Enoch to become their intercessor, to draw up a petition 
for them that they may find forgiveness, and to take their petition 
into the presence of God in heaven. He accedes to their request, 


18 Christi Predigt an die Geister, 1890. 
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and returns to them only to recount to them visions of righteousness 
and judgment. 

According to Cramer,'® the passage was originally a marginal 
reference and should read: ’Evay trois év pidaxy instead of "Ev d «at 
Tois évpuvAaxy as we now have it. Without having seen Cramer’s 
suggestion, J. Rendel Harris and M. R. James independently pro- 
posed: év @ cal ’Evwy tois év dudAaxy.'? The first of Harris’ articles 
just referred to suggests a textual emendation of I Pet. 1:12 from 
Enoch 1:2, which concerns us here only as leading to his further 
proposals. In the second article he passes from the traces of the use 
of the first chapter of Enoch in the first chapter of Peter to the case 
in point. In Enoch 21:10 we read: “This place is the prison of 
the angels, and here they will be imprisoned for ever.”” Originally our 
passage (I Pet. 3:19) read: ENWKAI[ENWX]TOICEN®UAKH. The 
name of Enoch has dropped out in copying. As év @ is characteristi- 
cally Petrine (I Pet. 1:6; 2:12; 4:4), this emendation is preferable 
to Cramer’s. Note in Enoch, chap. 12; mopevou, elwe ... . 6 82 
"Evay .. . . wopevdels elev. St. Clair™® contributes to the dis- 
cussion the fact that Tartarus is not Hades and is not accessible from 
Hades. “Hades is the underworld, but Tartarus is the nether 
heaven.”’ The souls of men were supposed to go after death to the 
lower parts of the earth, while angels banished from heaven went to 
the lower hemisphere of the skies. “Mr. Gladstone recognizes that 
in Homer Aides (Hades) seems to be for men, and Tartarus for 
departed and condemned immortals (Juventus Mundi, p. 374).” 
Farmer’? shows that the proposed substitution of ’Evay for the received 
text, or the addition of the word, is “a proposal of at least one hundred 
and thirty-nine years standing.” ‘The Greek New Testament of 
Boyer, the learned printer, 1763, largely quoted and indorsed, con- 
tained it. “Nihilsub solenovum!” Finally Harris?° brings to light 
other and earlier anticipations—cases of the re-emergence of a for- 

16 Exegetica et Critica, Il. Het glossematich Karakter van I. P. 3:19-21; 4:6. 
Idgl. 
id 17 Harris, ‘An Unobserved Quotation from the Book of Enoch,” Expositor, VI, iv, 


pp. 194-99; “A Further Note on the Use of Enoch in First Peter,” ibid., VI, iv, pp. 
346-49; “Ona Recent Emendation in the Text of First Peter,” ibid., VI, v, pp. 317-20. 


18Ibid., VI, vi, pp. 70-72. 
19 Ibid., VI, vi, pp. 377 f. 2° Ibid., VI, vi, pp. 378 ff. 
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gotten emendation—and he considers that his case is fully made out. 
But Clemen had already been drawn into the discussion in opposition. 
Into the doctrinal issue we do not enter—the bearings upon the 
“larger hope.” But Clemen showed?" that there is nothing in the 
context to suggest as appropriate the introduction of a proclamation 
of judgment delivered by Enoch to the angels. «nptocewv is uniformly 
the preaching of salvation. 

Gunkel*? now comes forward with a view that necessitates no 
emendation of the text and eliminates the proclamation of judgment. 
The preaching was indeed to the fallen angels, but it was one of 
salvation. In the Christian version Christ takes the place which 
Enoch had in the Jewish tradition. Christianity transcended Judaism 
in that it held that forgiveness was possible for the worst transgressors. 
The preaching took place after the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead. Gunkel protests that the tradition tells nothing of an imprison- 
ment of the souls of men of Noah’s time, who indeed died, whereas 
the fallen spirits could not die and were therefore imprisoned. 

Certainly the passages in First Peter must be read with the then 
current eschatology in mind. Sheol, the dark underworld in which 
the ghosts of the dead flitted about, had become a definite and familiar 
region to the thought of late Judaism. In the older prophetic stage 
Jehovah’s self-manifestations were mostly bound up with the nation’s 
fortunes, although there were even then current among the people ideas 
regarding the abode of God and his angels and the region of the 
departed.? The Old Testament Sheol is essentially the Homeric 
Hades. This conception prevailed till the second century B.C., 
though individual voices had been raised against it in favor of a more 
moral and religious view. Then it became a place where men are 
treated according to their deserts, with separate divisions for the 
righteous and the wicked. The idea of an intermediate state also 
entered. Finally, it was used of the abode of the wicked only, either 
as their preliminary or their final abode. Gehenna was the place 
of final condemnation. 

at [bid., VI, vi, pp. 316-20. 

22 Die Schrijten des Neuen Testaments, zweite Auflage, 1908, II, S. 561, 562. 


23Gen. 28:12; Exod. 24:10; I Kings 22:19; Isa., chap. 6; Ezek., chap. 1. 
Passages on Sheol are too numeroustocite. See also Gressmann, Ursprung der 
israelitisch-jiidischen Escatologie. 
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On the other hand, the transformed Holy Land, the new Jerusa- 
lem, more or less supernaturalized, was to be the place of the con- 
summation for the elect, to which in late thought the religious were 
to be restored from Sheol. With the increasing transcendentalism 
the heavenly consummation was thought of as taking place after the 
earthly. Between the earthly place and the heavenly place was 
Paradise, the abode of the few who had escaped death, such as Enoch, 
Moses, and Elijah. As was the case among the Babylonians, the 
followers of Zoroaster, and the Greeks, so also among the Jews 
before the Christian era, belief was common in a plurality of the 
heavens. In the second and third chapters of the Testament of 
Levi** we find a description of the seven heavens. “The lowest is 
the gloomiest, because it witnesses every iniquity of men.” In 
the second “are all the spirits of the lawless ones which are confined 
for punishment.” In the third are the armies appointed to execute 
vengeance on the spirits of deceit. In the fourth are thrones and 
authorities in which hymns are ever offered to God. In the fifth are 
angels. In the sixth “are the angels of the presence of the Lord, who 
minister and make propitiation to the Lord for all the sins of ignorance 
of the righteous.” “In the highest of all the great Glory dwells, 
in the holy of holies.” 

In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch (written mainly in Greek at 
Alexandria, though portions are from a Hebrew original, at about 
the beginning of our era) we have the most elaborate description of 
the seven heavens. In the second heaven were angels gloomy in 
appearance, who “had apostatized from the Lord and transgressed 
together with their prince.” In the third heaven is located the 
garden of Eden with the tree of life and an olive tree always distilling 
oil. Paradise is likewise identified with the third heaven of Paul’s 
vision (II Cor. 12:3, 4). But in the northern part of this heaven 
is the place of the damned, which has both fire and ice on ail sides, 
so that it burns and freezes. Enoch exclaimed: “Woe, woe! How 
terrible is this place!”” The men replied: “This place, Enoch, is 
prepared for those who do not honor God, who commit evil deeds 
on earth.” In the fifth heaven were hosts of angels whose counte- 
nances were withered and whose lips were silent, because their 


24 See Charles, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 1908. 
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brethren had sinned and were undergoing torments in the second 
heaven. Enoch informed thein that he had prayed for their brethren 
but God had condemned them to be under the earth; he rebuked them 
for their silence, and exhorted them to resume their worship. They 
did so, but their voices went before the Lord with sadness and tender- 
ness. 

In the same book (41:5) Enoch is represented as seeing in Hades 
all his forefathers, beginning with Adam and Eve; and he sighed 
and wept, and spoke of the ruin caused by their wickedness. 

Enoch, chap. 22 (Ethiopic), contains a detailed description of 
Sheol or Hades, a place of provisional rewards and punishments. 
It is situated, not as in the Hebrew conception and in other parts of 
this book, in the underworld, but more in accordance with Greek 
and Egyptian ideas, “in the west.” There are three or four divi- 
sions in Hades, one or two for the righteous and two for the wicked. 
“These hollow places whereon the spirits of the souls of the dead 
are assembled have been created to this very end, that all the souls 
of the children of men should assemble here. These places are 
appointed as their habitation till the day of their judgment and till 
their appointed period, and this appointed period is long, till the great 
judgment comes upon them.” The first division is for the spirits 
of the children of men who met with a violent and undeserved death, 
such as Abel and doubtless many of the Chasidim of the author’s 
own time; they cry continually to God for vengeance. The second 
division (if here a second division is intended) is for the souls of 
other righteous people. The next is for sinners who escaped judg- 
ment in this life. The last is for sinners who suffered in this life and 
who cry for vengeance; their punishment is less than that of the 
former class, for “ their souls will not be slain on the day of judgment,” 
nor will they be raised for a severer condemnation. 

The value of this long exhibit is in enabling us to realize the change 
from the Old Testament Sheol, a place of a semi-conscious, non- 
moral state of existence, where family, national, and social dis- 
tinctions of this world are in a way preserved, to a place of fully 
conscious existence, where distinctions are primarily moral. We 
have noted in this other-world the freedom with which spirits come 
and go and converse is held. A second instructive observation is 
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the solicitude and sympathy now and then manifested for those whose 
lot is hard. This latter characteristic comes out most strikingly 
. and beautifully in the Apocalypse of Ezra. The writer’s heart is 
not satisfied with contemplation of the messianic, eschatological 
programme according to which this evil world will be destroyed and a 
new world take its place, for “the world to come will bring delight 
to few, but torments unto many” (7:47). The fact is that his 
difficulties are never satisfactorily met. It is likely that there were 
others both in Judaism and Christianity who shared the same con- 
cern in regard to the destiny of sinful men after death. 

The descensus ad injeros appears a number of times in the Chris- 
tian literature of the New Testament period. It is a special form 
of this belief that is found in First Peter. Certain descriptions of 
Sheol among the Old Testament prophets seem to have a special 
bearing upon the New Testament development of the conception. 
Of Babylon it is said: “Sheol from beneath is moved for thee to 
meet thee at thy coming; it stirreth up the shades for thee, even all 
the chief ones of the earth; it has raised up from their thrones all 
the kings of the nations. They all shall answer and say to thee: 
Art thou also become weak as we? art thou become like us?” (Isa. 
14:9, 10). Kings and dignitaries “shall be gathered together, as 
prisoners are gathered in the dungeon, and shall be shut up in the 
prison” (Secuwrypiov and oxvpwpa are the words used in the LXX) 
till the final judgment (Isa. 24:21, 22). See also Ezek. 32:17-32. 

Other passages may have had their bearing upon the evangelical 
feature of the descensus. The Servant of Yahweh was called “to 
bring the prisoners from the dungeon and them that sit in darkness 
out of the prison-house (é& d/cov @uAaxijs, Isa. 42:7). He shall say 
to those that are bound: “Go forth,” and to those that are in dark- 
ness: “Show yourselves” (Isa. 49:9). The familiar words of Isa. 
61:1, 2 need not be quoted. 

We are now ready to glance through Christian literature in this 
period, beginning with the epistles of Paul generally recognized as 
genuine. In I Cor. 15:29 Paul refers to the early Christian custom 
of baptizing for the dead: “Else what good will those be doing who 
are baptized on behalf of the dead? If the dead are not raised at all, 
why then are they baptized on their behalf?” In this custom there 
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is evidently a bond of thought between the gospel and the dead, 
somehow mediated by the living. In Rom. 10:6, 7 we read: “Do 
not say in thy heart: Who will go up into heaven ?—that is, to bring 
Christ down—or Who will go down into the abyss ?—that is, to bring 
Christ up from the dead.” The work of redemption has been already 
accomplished; Christ has already gone down to the abyss. In 
Rom. 14:9 Paul says: “For this very purpose Christ died and came 
back to life, that he might be Lord over both dead and living.” 
The great passage Phil. 2:5-11 has its suggestion. Here it is said 
that from the beginning Christ Jesus had the divine nature; never- 
theless he did not look upon equality with God as something to be 
clung to; but he emptied himself by taking the nature of a servant and 
becoming like men. He further humbled himself by submitting to 
death on a cross. Therefore God raised him to the highest place 
and gave him the name above all others, that in honor of the name 
of Jesus “every knee should bend, in heaven and on earth and in the 
region beneath the earth («atay@oviwv), and that every tongue 
should acknowledge Jesus Christ as Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” Before him every knee should bend among angels, among 
men, and among the dead. 

According to Matt. 12:40 Jesus uttered the following prophecy: 
“For just as Jonah was in the belly of the whale three days and three 
nights, so will the Son of Man be in the heart of the earth three days 
and three nights.” 

Peter, in the sermon at Pentecost, is quoted as having referred 
Ps. 16 to Christ: God released Jesus the Nazarene from the pangs 
of death and raised him to life, since it was impossible for death 
to retain its hold upon him (Acts 2:24). The Psalmist had said 
concerning him: 


Thou wilt not abandon my soul to Hades, 
Nor give up thy holy One to see corruption (vs. 27). 


The Psalmist was looking toward the future and referring to his resur- 
rection, the passage goes on to explain, when he said that the Christ 
was not abandoned to Hades, nor did his flesh see corruption (vs. 31). 
Peter is reported to have said later that Jesus the Christ is appointed 
by God to be Judge of living and dead (Acts 10:42). 
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The next great passage is Eph. 4:8-10, which begins with a 
quotation from Ps. 68:18: 


When he went up on high, he led captives (alxuadwolar) into captivity; 
He gave gifts to men. 


Then follows the explanation: “Now as for this ‘going up,’ what 
does it mean but that he had also gone down into the lower parts of 
the earth? He that went down is the same as he that went up—up 
beyond all the heavens, that he might fill all things.” The meaning 
seems to be that Christ went down to Hades, and led captive souls 
he found there to heaven. Were these captives persons who belonged 
to him already, or were they new converts he had made among “the 
rebellious” mentioned in the psalm quoted? It was an early view 
that the opening of the tombs at the death of Christ and the return 
to life of many of the saints, mentioned in Matt. 27:52, 53, was due 
to the appearance of Christ in Hades. 

The Apocalypse of John is in accord with the apocalyptic litera- 
ture already reviewed at length, with the addition of Jesus Christ 
in the central place. He has the keys of death and Hades (1:18). 
He opens and no one shall close, and he closes and no one opens (3:7). 
Beings under the earth (iroxdtw rijs yijs) are mentioned along with 
the hosts in heaven and on earth as ascribing glory to the Lamb (5:13). 
The souls of martyrs under the altar cry for vengeance, and are told 
to rest a little while till their number is complete (6:9-11). Satan is 
in prison (¢vAa«y) for a thousand years (20:7). The place of final 
punishment is the lake of fire and brimstone (20:10). Probably the 
words ascribed to Jesus in John 5:25-29 need not be considered in 
this connection: “The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God 
and shall live,” etc.; though Monnier?5 makes much of the passage. 

In the epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians (9:3) it is said that 
the prophets, being in the spirit, waited for Christ as their Teacher; 
and on that account he whom they rightly waited for, when he had 
come, raised them from the dead. In Hermas, Sim. 9:16:5, 6, we 
read that apostles and teachers who preached the name of the Son of 
God, after falling asleep, preached it in the power and faith of the 
Son of God also to those who were asleep, and they gave them the 


25 Le Premiere Epiire de l apétre Pierre, 1900, pp. 301-3. 
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seal of the preaching. Accordingly they went down with them into 
the water, and again they came up. In the Gospel of Peter it is 
related that a voice from the heavens was heard on the morning of 
the resurrection: “Hast thou preached to those that sleep?” And 
an answer was heard from the cross: “Yes.” 

In his Religionsgeschichtliche Erklarung des Neuen Testaments, 
1909, S. 153-56, Clemen discusses the alleged dependence of the 
belief in the descent of Christ to Hades upon non-Jewish sources, 
giving full reference to the literature. He combats the views of 
Bousset, Gardner, Pfleiderer, Gunkel, Zimmern, A. Meyer, Soltau, 
H. Holtzmann, and others,.who think that there is more or less 
dependence, direct or indirect, upon Babylonian, Mandaic, or Greek 
religion. He is doubtless right in saying that there is no need for 
seeking such parallels, and that the special form in which the con- 
ception appears in First Peter is explicable throughout without 
resorting to foreign influences. But he seems to manifest too great 
zeal in entirely excluding such influences. In his commentary on 
the Apocalypse of John,?° Bousset, commenting on 1:18, refers to 
the “widespread myths” of the passage to Hades (Hadesfahrt), 
and says that they appear to be closely connected. In his Haupt- 
probleme (S. 255) he says that only such connection explains the 
fact that this speculation found so early a place in the Christian 
religion. The assurance with which it is presupposed and referred 
to in the New Testament is in his view explained only on the assump- 
tion that the idea existed before it was referred to the person of Jesus. 
H. Holtzmann?’ expresses more moderately the same view. The 
idea might have arisen spontaneously on Christian soil, he thinks, 
where the universe was thought of as constructed after the manner 
of a three-story building. Indeed, with their conception of the 
messiahship of Jesus, his death, and his resurrection on the third 
day, some such view was a logical necessity. Yet its concrete and 
clear form was due to the fact that the whole atmosphere of the time 
offered it both invitation and abundant means.”* 

26 Die Offenbarung Johannis, in the Meyer series, sechste Auflage, 1906, S. 198. 

27 Héllenfahrt im Neuen Testament,” Arch. f. rel. Wiss., 1908, S. 285 ff. 


28 Clemen sees in this very temperate judgment ‘an unnecessary concession to 
the religionsgeschictliche Schule,” but what objection can there be to making con- 
cession to a well-supported position ? 
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The words of Pfleiderer will show at least how congenial was the 
conception to the larger world into which Christianity was entering: 

For the solution of this pressing question (that of a blessed immortality) in 
the first instance ancient myths offered welcome starting-points. Above all there 
was the legend, recurring in different forms almost everywhere, of a divine or 
half-divine being who went down into the kingdom of the dead and tasted the 
terrors of hell, but by his own divine power or by a messenger of the gods sent to 
his help he was again brought back happily and victoriously to the world above 
of light and life. All these legends of the journey to hell of Istar, of the Mandaic 
Hibil Ziwa, of Hercules and Orpheus, of the robbery and return of Persephone, 
have this in common, that the power of death was once overcome by superior 
divine might and the prison of Hades was open.?9 


Commenting upon the first chapter of the Apocalypse of John, 
Pfleiderer says: 

Likewise a Christian use of an old myth we shall have to find in verse 18, 
where Christ says of himself that he was dead and is now living and possesses 
the keys of death and Hades. This power of the keys over death belongs in 
Jewish thought only to God; here it is ascribed to the Son of Man as to the very 
one who was dead and therefore in Hades, but was once more living and returned 
victorious. Herein we recall the Babylonian-Gnostic myths of the conquest over 
the powers of death through a divine hero who went down into the underworld, 
broke its gates, captured its keys, and as victor over death and hell returned to 
the world of life and light, to be redeemer and guarantee of life for his own.3° 

We see that belief in the descent of Christ into Sheol or Hades 
after death was natural and necessary in the light of the ancient 
view of the world, and that in one form or another it again and again 
emerges. We have found suggestions that in connection with his 
presence there divine power was exercised. We have discovered 
among Jews and Christians great concern for those who had died in 
their sins. A fundamental declaration of the Christian message was 
that salvation is possible only in Christ (Acts 4:12). So far as con- 
cerned the present generation Paul had applied to Christian preach- 
ing the words of Ps. 19:4: 

Their sound went forth into all lands, 
And their words into all the world” (Rom. 10: 18). 


They had had and would have their chance. But to former genera- 
tions had not been granted the opportunity of believing on Christ. 


29Das Urchristentum, Il, S. 181. 
3° Urchristentum, II, S. 288. 
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Now as Christ was once in Hades, he must have preached to them 
there.? 

In the First Epistle of Peter the end in view is not instruction in 
doctrine, but a certain kind of conduct. Yet place cannot be given 
in this article to a consideration of the practical and ethical bearings 
of the christological doctrine introduced.3? 


3t So Clemen, Niedergejahren zu den Toten, 1900. 


32 A briefer treatment of the Christology, setting forth however its genetic relation- 
ships and place in the thought-movement, is presented in the author’s Outline of New 
Testament Christology: a Study of Genetic Relationships within the Christology of the 
New Testament Period (The University of Chicago Press, 1909). 





SOME WHOLESOME HUMILIATIONS OF THE MODERN 
CHURCH 


REV. CHARLES H. DICKINSON, D.D. 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Wholesomeness of humiliation the church shares with every 
other beneficent institution of a progressive age. Progress connotes 
dissatisfaction with every attainment. Progress moves by experi- 
ments, most of which fail; and by the vexatious process of elimination 
the discovery is lit upon. Progress means disillusions unto the hope 
that cannot be put to shame, ambitions thwarted unto ends sufficient 
to the soul. The greater part of advance is to retrace impracticable 
paths in penitence and tears, so regaining the road to the Celestial 
City. Wholesome humiliations mark an age of progress, and the 
church in an age of progress. 

Proud science has learned her wholesome humiliations. They 
are recalled by the centenary of the chief man of science. His 
announcement of natural selection delivered the all-interpretative 
principle of evolution from formless speculation and undefined 
hypothesis into scientific definiteness, replaced the static by the 
dynamic universe of thought and things. Yet Darwin’s principle 
is confessed to be but one element among others, mostly unknown, 
in biological evolution, which it can neither demonstrate nor explain. 
With chastened humility science has set herself to experiment afresh, 
and will hardly believe that she is progressing toward an interpreta- 
tion of life except by disclosing the inadequacy of every interpretation 
submitted. Such blended advance and failure have long antiquated 
the attempt of science to solve or to dismiss the ultimate mysteries; 
she is grateful to bring her humble contributions of material toward 
their partial solution. Science has reached the stage of humiliation, 
therefore of sure progress. 

The same wholesomeness of humiliation is in modern industry, 
which exulted in its manifolding of productive and distributive 
powers. At once followed the consternation of new forms of material 
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and moral misery. The Manchester School’s pomp of yesterday 
is one with Nineveh and Tyre. To the moles and the bats has been 
cast its arrogance of unmodified—I do not say unrestricted—compe- 
tition. Humbly the world of commerce and industry confesses its 
discredited dogmatism, accepts a new spirit and method, with lowly 
docility sits at the feet of things as they are, seeks its goal not in the 
existing social organization which it confesses to be no more final than 
the feudal system, and sets its face not in the direction of any fantasti- 
calness, but toward the economics which can be won only by chastened 
experiment. 

So in art, in politics, national and international, in education, in 
reform, in all our life and thought, we have reached that potentiality 
of achievement which is marked by humility. The wholesome 
humiliations of the church also are her brightest augury. We may 
turn without regret from exaggerated reminiscences of the fabled 
ecclesiastical Paradise, when the multitude sought the place of dog- 
matic ignorance without regard to the quality of edification received, 
and departed with an inspiration to righteousness and happiness 
demonstrably less than that which the church gives society today; 
when the parson was parish pope, ruling in the fear of hell and by the 
authority of pretense; when the church spire dominated home and 
shop, as sky-scraper and factory chimney now dwarf the church 
spire, but not the heaven it points to; when the rivals of the church’s 
beneficence and mischief were not full grown. It is better to live 
in a humbled church than in an arrogant church, notwithstanding all 
the failures and contempts that have been slippery steps down into 
her valley of humiliation. Better than to lord it over the world is the 
church’s office of a servant to wash the dusty feet of the servants of 
humanity. In the church’s abasement is more dignity than in the 
self-exaltation of former days, and steady progress toward the all- 
subduing influence of the Lowliest, in whose name she serves. 

The humiliation of sectarian divisions is wholesome in forcing them 
to an end. But to what end? Sects were historically necessary to 
save religion from corruption and to bring to light neglected essentials 
of Christianity. It is the humiliation of the church that the offense 
of sectarianism must needs come, but it were a deeper humiliation if 
the offense should pass away without accomplishing the design which 
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overrules even this for good. To turn back the heterogeneity of 
Christian life and thought to homogeneity is the reversal of evolution- 
ary process. From that degeneracy the offense of sectarianism 
must needs come again with a deeper woe to those through whom it 
comes, to escape the recrudescent corruption and incompleteness. 
A higher integration of Christianity through the existing sect differ- 
entiation is the only progress. Principles and experience so hardly 
achieved by the different branches of the church, often so sacrificially 
attained, must not be renounced in order that the church may be not 
one but a fraction. 

Added to the original humiliation of the necessity for sectarianism 
is the self-assertion of each sect in exclusiveness and uncharitableness. 
This has largely annulled the relative justification for the sect, has 
devitalized it, has fixed it in antiquated forms. Each sect has urged 
its divisive name against other developments of the Christian spirit, 
to the incalculable loss of Christianity, and has so renounced its 
own reason for being. In places great and small, especially small, 
the church is split into futile fragments, dissevered, discordant, bel- 
ligerent. “Come and be our pastor,”’ was the incentive from a rural 
church to a young minister, “and we’ll clean out them Methodists.” 
In response to a letter from an educational society requesting a pastor 
in a New England college town to recruit the depleted ranks of the 
ministry from the students in his care, the answer was received, that 
his best was being done, but this is a college whose students came 
mostly from rural districts, where sectarian divisions take from the 
ministry, as most of these young men witness it, its dignity, attract- 
iveness, and power; and that the way to begin the desired recruiting 
is to remove sectarianism and foster religion in rural communities, 
these efforts being one and the same. Arguments to the fit among 
these young men to enter the ministry may be never so cogent; what 
power have words against the things they have seen from childhood ? 
The reason indicated, rather than worldliness, turns away many of 
our best-adapted young men, living in the ministry’s best recruiting 
ground, from the calling whose attractions should be irresistible. 
‘The deterrent is not that most of the work of the ministry must in 
any case be done in inconspicuous positions and for scant reward, 
but that the ministry in a large proportion of cases lacks free field. 
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In the same college, long noted for its strong religious influence, 
and with a student body drawn mainly from the best American country 
stock, less than 50 per cent. of its young men are professed Christians, 
and the proportion at entrance is still smaller. This is a much 
‘ower proportion than is common in colleges more generally recruited 
from cities and larger towns. Said one of the leading students of 
the senior class, who had recently been brought into fellowship 
with a church of the college town, “In my place of 1,200 inhabitants 
there have been four Protestant churches. None of them appealed 
tome. Itis the same with most of the students.” 

In this college, which is an excellent field for the observation of 
the best country youth, there is a marked contrast between the strong 
and fine characters of the students generally, and the prevalent 
lack of a deep religious interest, even among those who entered the 
college professed Christians. The religious conceptions of weak 
sectarian churches have little in common with the expansions of 
college life. 

Such observations illustrate the important fact that the religious 
problem of the rural districts not only includes the factors of shifting 
population and changing social conditions, but must also face the 
increasing loss to church and religion of the soundest characters and 
the most adventurous minds. Now that public attention is turning 
from a too exclusive occupation with urban conditions, to include 
the sources of national life in field and mountain, and the interests 
of farmer folk are engaging as earnest inquiry as are the forests, the 
streams, and the soil, surely the dividing and narrowing of rural 
religion bulks large among national perils. Sectarianism is losing 
for the church the finest and best of the country youth. With them 
it is losing other young life of which they are leaders. The marked 
religious losses of rural America are largely due to this curse, and 
moral deterioration follows inevitably. 

If we turn to the frontier, and there is still a broad frontier that 
winds for thousands of miles of valley and mountain, our humiliation 
may be somewhat mitigated to find sectarianism not as rampant as 
is popularly supposed. The traveler on a transcontinental line who 
is scandalized to see town after town infested with church spires 
just tall enough to catch the eye, is not always informed that some 
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stand for languages of new immigrants, and that nearly every one may 
represent several out-stations. 

A ministerial force considerably smaller could not meet the demands 
of the field thus understood, though this force might be organized 
with imcomparably greater efficiency. Among towns off these main 
arteries, many have but one English-speaking church. In one new 
western state, over 85 per cent. of the home missionary churches of a 
certain denomination are in places where no other church offers 
Protestant Christianity in the English tongue. If the out-stations 
are also reckoned, the percentage is much higher. Making allow- 
ances for conditions too complicated to be described here, and reflecting 
that most churches in that state are home missionary churches for 
reasons that seem imperative, the record is almost unexceptionable. 
On the other hand, there is in that state a prominent denomination 
which, up to 1905 at least, and presumably up to the present time, 
has never planted a pioneer church among a white population. 

Sectarianism on the frontier is most malignant where sanguine 
expectations of municipal growth have been disappointed and at the 
same time the adjacent districts have grown to the necessity of having 
churches of their own. The situation is worse after the pioneer 
stage has been passed. Contributors to home missions of the broader- 
minded denominations in the new West, may be assured that their 
contributions work incomparably more good than harm and are indis- 
pensable. Yet the demand in the Canadian Northwest for a united 
pioneering of Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists, 
driven together by the magnitude of the task, discloses the waste in 
other new fields, of toil, money, and souls of men. 

The mission work of our cities, especially among immigrants, 
demands churches for the poor, the ignorant, and the unstable, so 
largely equipped, so efficiently and variously manned, that they may 
lay beneficent hands upon every element of the life of these, the 
pitiful and appealing. This demand is rarely met, for it usually 
requires a united effort that sets redemption above denominational 
vanity. 

Most fortunate is the rural church which stands without a rival 
in its field, and is led, as such churches usually demand to be led, by 
men strong spiritually, intellectually, and practically. Whatever 
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the limitations and depletions, these churches are eminently the 
leaven of the nation’s life. Cursed be he who divides such a church! 
Blessed be they who increase the number of them! 

Many churches in cities and large towns are so happily placed that 
they feel little of the grind and repression of sectarianism. But when 
such a church looks away from its own good fortune and sees the 
need of a social uplift upon the community, and appeals to the local 
sisterhood of churches to join in a united effort, without which only 
slight and transient results can be secured, she finds multitudes of 
Christian people to whom the opportunity makes slight appeal, 
though the spirit of the age demands it, and who are oblivious of 
whatever does not directly and exclusively build up their own 
conventicle. 

In spite of all, the spirit of unity is in the air, but the effort to 
obey it involves new humiliations. “Let us come together,” say 
the Pope and the Lambeth Conference, “in the repudiation of your 
convictions, the denial of your Christian experience, the contempt 
of your history.” Or, let both sides make concessions! That 
seems fairer. So the aborted triunion of Congregationalists, United 
Brethren, and Protestant Methodists attempted a platform contain- 
ing a creed to which a considerable minority of the largest of these 
denominations could not easily subscribe. The Canadian attempt 
at union of Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists has 
reached the stage of a doctrinal confession which seems to Scotch 
conservatism the repudiation of the gospel, and which also seems incon- 
gruous with the religious advance of our age. As if the unity we 
seek were of opinion and formula! Or as if a conformity secured by 
such compromises must not force new divisions by the same necessity 
that bred sects out of the mediaeval church’s corruptions! Or let 
us unite in federation! And that great organization which at its 
late convention at Philadelphia represented 18,000,000 American 
Christians, began by excluding liberal Christianity, and continued, 
as a necessary corollary, by resolving to foist occidental denomination- 
alism upon foreign mission fields. What varieties of Christian faith 
and life the Orient may develop must be left to the future. But the 
imposition of American sectarianisms has for the Orient no histor- 
ical justification nor practical benefit. The attempt has long proved 
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futile, but there are some to whom even contemporary history 
teaches nothing. 

The hope of better things is proportionate to the depth of this 
humiliation, as the outside world vents its scorn of sectarian divisions, 
insensible though the world is to their origin and significance, and as 
the church’s self-contempt increases and her consciousness of 
insufficiency to opportunities towering before her. The humiliating 
failures of attempts which aim at conformity instead of oneness of 
spirit, make evident that neither creed nor liturgy nor polity can bind 
us. Variety is essential to unity. Unity signifies a rich manifold 
of thought, feeling, endeavor, to be harmonized. The failure of unity 
by those perversions which are most alien to it, by concession, com- 
promise, restriction of any impulse of the free spirit of Christianity, 
by repudiation of valuable elements of Christian experience in dis- 
loyalty to their historic causes, demonstrates that Christian union 
is to be advanced to, not returned to, and that the one church of the 
future must embrace all that the spirit has brought to pass in all 
branches of the church. 

The sufficient impulse to this true unity is that service and regen- 
eration of society which is opening a new era to the church. The 
necessity of united effort to save individual souls as such has not been 
apparent, and this individualism, like every other, breeds division. 
The vision of society to be saved, and of souls to be saved in their 
social relations, apart from which there is neither salvation nor a soul 
worth saving, socializes, unifies the forces that would save. Toaccom- 
plish social salvation not a single hard-won power of Christianity can 
be spared, nor can any of these powers dispense with the co-opera- 
tion of every other. This social service makes a united church. As 
fast as it is undertaken, Christian forces, however variant in tradition, 
rush together to destroy social wrongs and to accomplish social 
redemptions. This is unity in Christ, the author and perfecter of 
the social gospel. Here is ample place, not for denominational con- 
cession, but for denominational self-forgetfulness. The sect that can 
most deny itself to serve, whatever becomes of its name and external 
appearance, finds its inmost spirit amply realized in the unity of the 
higher Christian service, gains the decisive leadership, makes the 
principal contribution. The unity of this common service unseals 
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to the united toilers the universal springs of faith and joy and power. 
Christ’s prayer for the unity of his disciples is the supplication that 
they all may be one “As Thou, Father, art in me and I in Thee;” 
one in the largeness of the divine purpose, therefore one in the unre- 
stricted reception of the divine Spirit. 

The humiliation of the church in the futilities of her sectarianisms 
is but an instance under a humiliation which is nothing less than the 
failure of her essential and distinctive mission. Every amendment 
wholesomely taught by the less humiliation is a light healing of her 
deeper hurt. As we face that, it may be well to fortify ourselves by 
encouraging reflections of her eternal beneficences, now as always, 
to multitudes of souls whom she saves, comforts, energizes; of her 
indispensableness to all that is sane, pure, strong in our civilization; 
of her notable achievements, recent and contemporary, especially 
as a world-wide missionary church in this day of the receptiveness 
to her gospel by oriental civilization and African and Oceanic savagery. 
It is no time for discouragement, which is indeed the repudiation of 
her faith. Yet, these encouragements must not be perverted to 
satisfactions with her present conditions. They add to us strength 
to bear her humiliation, a steadfast mind to estimate it, assurance 
that wholesomeness shall be worked out of it. This is her uttermost 
present humiliation: failure to lead the world’s thought and to shape 
the world’s life. 

Failure to lead the world’s thought and to shape the world’s life— 
this is failure unqualified. The entrustment to the church of the 
gospel of eternal wisdom and power, by which the vision of man is 
opened to the highest truth, the will of man set free to the divinest 
perfecting, compels the church to assert this leadership, to realize 
this transformation. To be of only some incidental benefit, to be 
but one of the many voices that call the world on, is to fail of that for 
which the church was sent into the world. 

To look first at the first element of this twofold humiliation: 
the failure of the church to lead the world’s thought. For centuries 
this demand was a specious success. Such success was turned into 
inevitable shame when the rebellion of the modern world against 
ecclesiastical prescription swept western Europe out of mediaeval 
darkness into the light of the enfranchised human spirit. The history 
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of the church since then, both Catholic and Protestant, has been a 
losing fight for the lost leadership. From such humiliation this 
wholesomeness must be extracted—the repudiation of a leadership 
that represses; the rediscovery of a leadership of intellectual progress 
and spiritual liberty. 

The church must concede, rather contend for, unrestricted investi- 
gation and reflection in every realm. The church must acknowledge, 
rather exult, that innumerable streams which water the garden of 
humanity flow not from Judean hills. Neither science nor philos- 
ophy, neither art nor culture, neither statecraft nor industrial organi- 
zation, is the creation of her Christ. The Greek spirit, sweeping 
into itself the attainments of hoarier antiquities, and absorbing 
in its progress the genius of every wisdom save one, sets over against 
the church that intellectual creation which she must indeed transform, 
but not one jot or tittle of it may she destroy. To attempt to hinder 
that force is to fight against the stars in their courses. The result 
is failure and humiliation as complete as deserved. 

The centennial of Darwin emphasizes the futility of the endeavor. 
It is difficult to understand why the church’s battle against science 
was not even more disastrous. The most obvious explanation is that 
no bulletins of the Waterloo reached those of her adherents who were 
absent from that slaughter. Still between science and the theology 
most current is an antagonism which is less than fatal to the antagonist 
of science because the campaign is a continual evasion of battle. 
Churchmen to whom the question of the rights of science in her own 
sphere is not even a memory must not be deceived on this point. It is 
probable that with the majority of American Christians today the name 
of Darwin arouses feelings similar to those once inspired by Voltaire, 
seeker of truth, and Paine, lover of men. An after-dinner speaker 
thus counseled the graduating class of a progressive theological semin- 
ary: “You young men may have heard of evolution. Do not waste 
your time over it. I have read all that has been written on the subject 
and there’s nothing in it.” Not on that day alone did those young 
men encounter this spirit. 

If we turn to the little circle of progressive churches, which we 
hope to see leading the church generally into leadership of the world’s 
thought, we cannot be enthusiastic over their fitness for the respon- 
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sibility. The same fatal antagonism to science and the free spirit 
of progress is only less extreme in them. I speak of “evangelical 
churches,” so called. A word concerning the position of “liberal 
churches” may be appropriate later. For example, the phrase, 
“the higher criticism” is gaining increased respectability among 
these churches of our wavering hope. Yet the unlimited application 
of historic method to everything in the field of history is not yet 
axiomatic even to those ministered to by men of the historic spirit. 
When the principle seems admitted, its implications are little under- 
stood. To be ready to acknowledge the different strata of the 
Hexateuch, and even of the Synoptic Gospels, to concede the element 
of error in testimony and tradition, the presence of myth and folk- 
lore in the Christian Scriptures, this is not necessarily to apprehend 
the revolution wrought by modern historic science in the significance 
to us of the literary origins of the Christian faith. It is indeed true 
that many in these churches, and many less instructed, have drifted 
from the old traditions into fogs of uncharted seas. But this is an 
equal failure to grasp the historic interpretation of Holy Scripture. It 
is also true that certain members of these churches feel the momentous 
change as a deepening, broadening, and clarifying of faith. But 
their attitude is individual, and the churches in which many of them 
keep silence, stand generally for ancient notions of the Bible, con- 
siderably modified, indeed, but by no means revolutionized by historic 
science in alliance with this deeper faith. 

The Old Testament is to faith illumined by history, the record 
of a struggle upward from cult of ancestors and nature worship, which 
are recrudescent even in the mightiest prophetic efforts to escape 
them, and is all the more therefore a revelation of God’s redemptive 
and educative power. This faith and knowledge recognize, without 
offense to St. Paul’s incomparable intellect, spirituality, and practical 
genius, his vulgar metaphysic, his mythopoeic fancy, his Jewish 
puerilities and dogmatisms, encasing what God in Christ means for 
creation of faith and regeneration of character. The Fourth Gospel 
is understood in its unhistoric quality’and in its unfolding, though 
more or less in forms of a philosophy now long dead, of the eternal 
significance of Jesus. In the Synoptics the more legendary elements 
are distinguished from the testimony that goes back close enough for 
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practical purposes to the originality of Jesus’ thought and the ration- 
ality of Jesus’ deed. Our Lord himself is recognized, for the deepen- 
ing of faith in him in whom God comes to us and we come to God, 
as the child of his time—so the divine in the human must be—as well 
as the son of eternity, thinking the universal in forms which future 
generations of believers must enlarge or even lay aside. There is 
felt in every word of our sacred Scriptures an accent foreign to the 
world’s later ages, and therefore all the more expressive of reality 
ultimate and universal. Such conceptions, of which this expression 
stands subject to every thoughtful man’s correction, set the Christian 
origins into continuity with the universal process of religious evolution. 
Instead of a letter that kills by its repressions, we have the inexhaust- 
ible source of the Holy Spirit whose testimony of Christ is the unfolding 
of his thoughts into ever-deepening truth, of his life into ever-enlarging 
power. To how few evangelical churches, as churches, are such 
conceptions acceptable! 

Yet it is the aloofness of the church from the temper of present 
thought, more than her antagonism to it, that militates against her 
leadership. In how different a world of religious conception, if not 
of spiritual life, from that of the modern church do we find ourselves 
as we read Browning, Royce, Martineau. When we confer with the 
spiritually minded who think as the genius of the age compels, we 
are in another atmosphere from that of the prayer-meeting, the 
Sunday school, and the usual religious convention. The regnant 
principle of modern thinking, not to say of all actual thinking, is 
continuity. The inveterate tradition of the church is discontinuity. 
Not till the church speaks the language of that other principle will 
she have a message for the modern world. The confusions of the 
world’s contemporary thinking are due to men standing at innumer- 
able points of view of the continuous universe of thought and things, 
not to any divergence from this principle, which is common to idealist 
and materialist. Even pluralism bears witness, as a child that 
threatens to devour its parent principles. A religion therefore which 
makes discontinuity between God and man, God and Christ, Christ 
and man, God and the world, which makes Christianity one religion 
against others, which divides the sacred from the secular, or sets 
spirituality apart from any normal development of the human spirit, 
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is a religion which can do no business, in this age at least. Christian- 
ity as the consummating synthesis of all aspirations, all activities, 
is the Christianity coercive upon this time and all times. 

This principle of continuity, formulated by the few, is uncon- 
sciously the test of truth applied by all men, learned and unlearned, 
who feel the spirit of the time. It means to them the appreciation 
of everything that is normal to humanity, eager sympathy at least 
with whatever the mind of man can grasp, the heart of man ration- 
ally enjoy, the will of man reasonably set itself to achieve. It means 
also the refusal to apply in the religious realm principles that do not 
apply in the home, the market-place, the polls. It means the rejection 
of a gospel that is not continuous with secular interests. 

The increasing vogue of an evangelism which stands aloof from 
this spirit is a peril to the church’s ultimate influence upon the age. 
The danger is not in evangelism. What is live Christianity but 
evangelism? Nor should our criticism of the current type of it be 
frittered away in objections to this or that detail of method. The 
peril is the current type of evangelism and the dominant type of 
evangelist. “I felt my soul shriveling and shriveling,” confided a 
devout woman, as she came out of an evangelistic meeting of phenome- 
nal success. As one sits upon the platform at such a service, trying 
not to think of mob psychology and ultimate results, and sees throngs 
crowding to the altar, two pictures intrude upon his thanksgiving 
and perplex his ardor. One is the stream of the world’s thought and 
life flowing by unheeding. The other is the growth of a type of 
Christianity, if we call it that, which in its emotionalism and dog- 
matism, which ever combine, sets religious forces at a still further 
remove from the main currents of the world’s progress. The infre- 
quency of the note of the social consciousness, the all-but unbroken 
silence concerning Jesus’ message of the kingdom of God in the 
world, the shunning of the finer and larger things, these are indica- 
tions plain enough. If it be answered, “The business of the evangelist 
is to save souls; he hands them over to others to educate,” surely the 
beginning must not be in contradiction to the development. If 
it be said, “ We declare the fundamental only; we leave to others the 
higher ranges of the gospel,”’ must not the foundation be adequate 
to the superstructure? If it is urged, “We deal only with the sim- 
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plicities,” this is simplicity—the whole of life filled with the spirit 
of Jesus. The historic revival movements which issued in failure and 
degeneracy, such as “the great awakening,” followed by the lowest 
religious declension which our nation has ever seen, or such as the 
waves of mediaeval sensationalisms, repressed thought, and narrowed 
life. ‘The evangelisms which permanently strengthened the church 
and left a lasting imprint upon society have been expansions of all 
human powers. Such was the evangelism of Jesus, of St. Paul, in 
principle, if not altogether in form, of the Lutheran and Wesleyan 
reformations, of the movement in America—I speak of its beginnings 
—at the turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which saved 
this land to Christianity, of that contemporary ethical, social, and 
increasingly spiritual awakening which is more properly evangelistic 
and revivalistic than the efforts which monopolize these names. 

In strange contrast and similarity with the church’s more obvious 
aloofness from the thought of the time is the inspiring, depressing, 
perplexing influence of Albrecht Ritschl and his followers upon 
many of the church’s leaders in Europe and America. The names 
of Ritschl, Harnack, Herrmann, and Kaftan suggest the restoration 
of the original gospel, the living word, stripped of the accumulated 
encumbrances of the ages, accessible to the critical investigation and 
the practical and social spirit of our day. These names also suggest 
in their overstrained earnestness to distinguish the eternal gospel from 
the passing phases of history, a certain antagonism to philosophy and 
culture, and a radical severance of Christ and his work from the 
process of the world’s religious development. We seem for the 
present at least to be worse off in influence upon the world with these 
great men than without them. Must the highest and purest religious 
consciousness possible in the church today alienate the church from 
the spirit of the time even more than does the current type of evangel- 
ism ? 

The leadership of the world’s best thought and culture by a gospel 
sympatheitc with them—no task is more urgent. The church has 
scamped this work in Germany, and last year 10,000 persons in 
Berlin alone underwent the troublesome and embarrassing procedure 
of withdrawal from the state church, separating themselves from 
organized Christianity. If the great anti-Christian movement, 
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of which this is but one symptom among many, be ascribed to differ- 
ences between the dominant elements of the German church and the 
political unrest of the German people, or also to the materialization, 
not, however, as real as apparent, of that people which has more 
than once been the torch-bearer of the world’s idealism, all specific 
reasons resolve into the one. The church has notoriously repudiated 
this task in France, and the noblest French literature, representative 
of the best French sentiment, associates Christianity with resistence 
to personal and social aspirations. Throughout continental Europe 
the intensifying antagonism is reducing to despair those who identify 
Christianity with dogmatic reactionism. Similar disasters threaten 
in Great Britain and America, for the same reason, the aloofness of 
the church from the thought of the age. 

It is a false humility that replies, Let us be content to leave the 
wise and understanding and declare God’s message unto babes. 
Verily to the unsophisticated mind and simple heart did Jesus direct 
his evangel. But it was a gospel of profoundest thought and directed 
to the inmost spirit of his time. And there needs also to be distin- 
guished the smug and paltry Jewish scholasticism of those wise and 
understanding, from the unresting science and the unsatisfied advance 
of our own time. This spirit is in the unlearned and poor of our day, 
who are fruitful soil for the gospel. To ignore this spirit in them is 
to be as false to them as to the master-minds whose influence descends 
to them. Lose one man who knows how to think—and his soul is 
also worth saving—and you lose a multitude that are more or less 
affected by his thinking. You lose the spirit and current of the time. 
There is no speaking to the hearts of men except as you address mind 
also, from which no normal exercise of the heart can be separated. 
And if one cries out for simplicity—reason is simple and unreason is 
confusion. Simplicity is not in the repetition of phrases indefinite 
or self-contradictory, nor even of those phrases whose associations 
are peculiarly sacred and moving, for a vain repetition empties them 
of even their associations. Even such words as “Come to Jesus,” 
which are our echo of his words, “Come unto Me,” grow vacuous 
unless it is deeply taught who he is, and what it is to come to him. 
Simplicity is of thought. Emotionalism isa blur. Dogmatism is self- 
contradictory confusion. Therefore are emotionalism and dogmatism 
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congenial, and the most crudely paganized Christian doctrine is 
championed by the sensational revivalist. Those familiar with our 
shibboleths watch for that repudiated currency and think they have 
received values. Speak without the shibboleths, and the sophisticated 
complain of your obscurity, but the simple understand. For the 
simple soul cries out for meanings. 

I quote what charity must believe a false report of a recent evan- 
gelistic utterance. “Then [the evangelist] gave the simplest definition 
of Christianity that could be desired. It was simply this: ‘To believe 
in a God, to believe that Jesus lived and was the best teacher that ever 
lived, and the ideal man; and then to say, “Lord God, I believe in 
Jesus and accept him as my Savior for some unexplainable reason 
by faith.”’” Here are indeed simplicities, but perverted and obfus- 
cated into what confusions! 

You who declare and live a gospel of meanings; this at least you 
are doing, in however limited spheres of influence, amid whatever 
mistakes and apparent failures—you are giving to our time a reason- 
able and human appeal. And when all the superstitions that infect 
the church shall have passed, your incorruptible seed of truth shall 
continuously plant itself forth in many souls and in the world’s soul 
unto harvests of life eternal. 

The desired change ought rationally to begin where it is slowest 
in appearing, in the Sabbath school, the nursery of the church, also 
the nursery of infidelity. Put yourself in the place of a little child, 
in undiscriminating ingenuousness open your mind to the instruction 
of the average Sunday-school teacher. If there were personal influ- 
ence alone and no teaching beyond that, all might be well, and blessed 
are those Sunday-school teachers whose influence so overwhelms 
the teaching that the latter leaves no impression! But proceed to 
think of yourself, conventionally instructed, encountering the spirit 
of the age, as you must encounter it, in forms fine or crude, in halls 
of learning or in the common ways of men. The inevitable encounter 
has in the former case the better chance of success. In either struggle 
how unfair is faith’s handicap! A woman’s stronger spirituality 
and juster balance of intellectual, emotional, and moral qualities 
raises her relatively above the struggle, or gives her stronger forces 
against it. But to young manhood Christianity as they have learned 
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it is out of touch both with life’s practical and ideal values. Some 
keep religion and the thought spirit of the time in separate confine- 
ments. Some dismiss the spiritual. Blessed are they who achieve 
the great synthesis! 

Then may tue church say, ‘‘I will come to terms with science; 
between culture and my dogmas let there be mutual concession. We 
will fit things together by adjustments on both sides.” This is the 
mediating theology. Facility of this sort gives to certain writers and 
speakers repute with the uninstructed. And the result: the whole- 
some humiliation of less than contempt, neglect unmitigated by those 
who bear the spirit of the time. 

“Then,’”’ say some in the church, “let us preach science, culture, 
and a popularized and applied idealistic philosophy. Just the strong- 
est and finest development of the spirit of the time, is not this the 
gospel for the time? This which Christianity has had a great part 
in maturing, is not this Christianity, for our time at least?” The 
liberal churches are so called with good reason. They are liberal 
in their untrammeled accord with the spirit of the time. 

No invidious comparison is intended between liberal and evangel- 
ical. The evangel is none the less evangel when found in “liberal 
Christianity,” nor is the spirit of the age any less the spirit of the age 
when asserted in “the evangelical churches.” But the solution 
achieved by those who do not clearly distinguish between the best in 
the spirit of the time and the gospel which is above all times meets 
some stubborn facts. One is that the attempt to identify Christianity 
with any stage of development of thought and life has ever mis- 
carried, and the failure has been of a different sort from other defeats 
of Christianity. It has been failure of the principle itself, not of 
certain misconceptions which the principle can slough off. This is 
in the nature of the case. The universal and eternal which a gospel 
must be if men would rest in it cannot be the product of a process of 
change, nor can it bea passing phase of that process. This is Ritschl’s 
great message, and none timelier has been spoken to any time. The 
objection to the attempt which sometimes calls itself “liberal Chris- 
tianity,” sometimes “the new theology,” though these names may 
connote other conceptions, is sound, though it is often perversely urged 
in the interests of emotionalism and dogmatism. This is magnifi- 
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cently true: the power that saves from sin, that imparts a holiness 
beyond the range of virtue, and in which virtue finds its security, 
that irradiates the shadowed realms of finite life from the infinite 
glory, that sets the face of each man and of the race in aspiring cer- 
tainty toward an illimitable consummation, does not derive from the 
spirit of any time, but is the innermost meaning of the spiritual universe 
welling up with continual adaptiveness to each time, in ever ampler 
incarnation, from the wisdom of the eternal mind, the blessedness 
of the eternal heart, the holiness of the eternal will. 

The church’s incompetency to lead the world’s thought is part of 
her incompetency to mold the world’s life. The former problem 
merges into the latter. The task is laid upon her by her very nature, 
as we have seen. 

It was the realized ambition of the mediaeval church to regulate 
all institutions. She did their work as far as possible, embracing 
within ecclesiastical functions school and hospital—all social develop- 
ments, all social remedies. When recognition of a distinct secular 
realm was forced upon her, she set its limits and controlled its laws. 
The gathered forces of humanity threw off these restrictions and won 
the secular field for secular forces. From this revolution there is no 
recovery. ‘The church’s ancient arrogance of demand has sunk to the 
querulous complaint which no man regards who has the world’s 
work to do. 

It is no humiliation to the church that her message is blasphemed, 
her spirit resisted. It is her glory to be the church militant. But 
she has fallen under this reproach: that the battle has passed away 
from her entrenchments, and she is unable to follow, while the war- 
fares of humanity are fought without her participation. 

One after another the elements of the world’s life slip from the 
hands of the church. In politics there is separation of church and 
state, and it is probable that the last vestiges of the church’s meddle- 
someness will soon disappear everywhere. Education is released, 
not only in the public schools, but also in the colleges and universities. 
Whenever the church attempts a direction of the world’s life, a 
secular organization speedily takes the work into more competent 
hands. Does she initiate a reform? She is ousted by some reform 
society which demands entire separateness in order to do the work 
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effectively. Does she found social settlements? She is dislodged for 
the sake of a practical social uplift. She undertakes to go “the way 
the Master went, by lane and cell obscure,”’ and some secular fra- 
ternity has anticipated her, an embarrassed interloper. 

This convictivn is forced from every side, that this is the age of 
great secular tasks which demand secular forces for their accom- 
plishment. To give instances is superfluous. The whole age is 
the consummated instance. This is the age in which all historic 
forces and all contemporary pressures have united in that new thing, 
the social consciousness. To restate all thought in terms of the 
social consciousness, to reorganize government, industry, human 
relations generally into realizations of the social consciousness—this 
task merges into itself every deed and desire in every rank of society, 
in field and forest, mine and workshop, newly annexed air and long- 
enslaved sea. 

In the great secular passion the well-meant offices of the church 
seem superfluous. It is as when young men are at work upon a 
pressing task, with an old man puttering and fumbling and getting 
in the way. He was once the leader, but now the younger men are 
using appliances strange to him, and there is required a strength 
beyond his shrunken muscles. Anticipated in every endeavor, 
thrust aside here and there, not ungently, he aids the work at length 
by leaving it and going to sleep in the shade. 

Is there not left to the church the religious realm? And that is 
the infinite. What is time to her who possesses eternity? What 
is the world to her who has God? But the infinite has its content 
in finite forms. The God with whom we have to do is God in his 
world. There can never be for us a spiritual life apart from those 
spheres of being through which we pass. To relegate the church to 
the purely religious is her extinction in the vast inane. Between 
that and service in the age present there is no standing-ground. 

Intrepidly have some among us declared that the solutions of the 
problems which are the world’s tasks are to be found in the thoughts 
of Jesus as recorded in the gospels. They have discovered this 
function for the church in the most profoundly secular of all ages: 
to teach and apply the principles of Jesus as the foundation principles 
of society and its progress. 
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However praiseworthy the sympathy of these men with the spirit 
of the time, and admirable their faith to meet demands upon it so 
strange, and however valuable the truth implicit in their endeavor, 
the outcome has been to set Christ at a greater distance from the 
secular. Jesus expected the establishment of the kingdom of 
Heaven on earth not by the evolution of secular forces but by the 
irruption of spiritual powers. His concern was not with the organiza- 
tion or progress of civilization. He hands back to us our social 
and economic perplexities as he gave back Caesar’s coin in the porch 
of the temple. When we appeal to him to settle the inequalities 
of our times, we receive the answer: “Who made me a judge and a 
divider over you?”’ Indeed, the question arises whether Christ is not 
removed from the ruling interests of the present age, and whether 
Christianity is not the religion fitted for a stage of culture forever 
gone. 

A saner view is coming through this unsecular conception of Jesus. 
This latest criticism has freed the tasks of our age from the last 
vestige of external authority, even from the dictation of Jesus and 
his gospel. It has restored Christ to the realm of sonship to the God 
whom he called Father. It is interpreting Christ’s eschatological 
expectations as the declaration, expressed necessarily in the concep- 
tion of his time and people, that the world’s deliverance and perfect- 
ing can never be accomplished by secular forces, but only by spiritual 
powers working upon them. It has re-established the influence of 
Christ as an eternal revelation and potency, capable of subduing all 
things to itself, and of imparting the life of eternity to the world 
of time. 

How essentially secular have been the efforts to shape secular life 
on the part of Catholicism and all her fading after-images, has been 
unmasked in the most scathing of Ritschl’s diatribes. Essentially 
secular is every attempt of the church to restrain the secular. For 
this she does as a power competing with the secular. Her humiliating 
failure may result in this wholesomeness: that she fall back upon the 
eternal powers that inspire humanity, transform it, and vitalize it 
to attain God’s purpose in it. : 

At this point of our reflection may we bring into prominence what 
was referred to incidentally at the beginning: the humiliation of 
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every element that enters into the secular progress of these times ? 
All that this progress has attained or may hope to achieve is powerless 
to attain its desired result. The consciousness of this failure is 
spreading swiftly over the world, as when underneath the sun of late 
afternoon, a great cloud rushing on from the west darkens the distant 
hills, then wipes out the color from the nearer valleys, and will soon 
reduce to melancholy gray the sun-bathed slope on which we stand. 
Such a shadow has fallen most heavily upon the summits of French 
literature, recent and contemporary, and no other literature is so 
appreciative of advance in every realm of human effort. None is so 
sensitive to the significance of every muance of human life. None 
sees the secular in so wide a scope, nor so limits itself to the secular. 
It is no boast, but a sane self-consciousness, that the spirit of Greece 
is best represented there. For the Greek is all alive to the human 
within the limits of humanity, to the world in the utmost capabilities 
of its separateness from the spiritual. Nowhere else as in the noblest 
French literature is there revealed so deep a sense of the emptiness 
and failure of the age. The same shadow spreads over Europe and 
America, touching the swift and mighty spirit of the time with pre- 
monitions of decadence. For our secular life, however different its 
form, is of the same stuff as the older civilizations. Like theirs 
is our swift expansion and our conquest of the material to human 
and partially ethical uses. Like theirs is our disillusion over that 
which we supposed would bring satisfaction and harmonious relations 
among men. Like theirs the fast-approaching weariness, decay, and 
disappearance. The civilizations of Babylonia and India are moved 
to meet us at our coming. They shall answer and say: “Art thou 
also become weak as we? Art thou become like one of us? How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the dawn!”’ 

It is the unmingled spirituality of Jesus that makes him essential 
to the great secular constructive tasks of this time. The intrusion 
of secular culture into Jesus’ thought and spirit would incapacitate 
him for redemptive power upon secular culture. The spiritual is 
ever indispensable to the accomplishment of secular tasks. It must 
not be a spirituality that stands in hostility to the secular. That 
cannot be, for it is not a competitor. But as spirituality it is undis- 
turbed, uncontaminated by the secular. And the business of the 
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church in this, as in every age, is to maintain the spirituality of Jesus 
and to purify and inspire thereby the world’s work as it yet independ- 
ently evolves. 

Whatever seems paradoxical in this position—and indeed we have 
here the ultimate self-contradiction of the universe, the final opposition 
of ideal and actual, personal and mechanical, infinite and finite— 
disappears in the practical test. The unmingled spirituality of 
Jesus makes him the Savior of exactly the world. 

Indispensable, for example, is Jesus’ faith in God’s eternal 
purpose. Without that faith a man cannot work rationally upon the 
constructions of this time, and that which is not rational has no fixity 
nor permanence. I am asked to pour out my life for the amelioration 
of human suffering, for the furtherance of social progress. I am 
told that I am to ask no reward. Sufficient for me that by my effort 
the world will be so much the happier and better when I am extinct. 
But there is more than an egoistic interest in my remonstrance. A 
value fails to be preserved. And the demand for the preservation of 
my value is the demand for the preservation of the values for which 
I work; for what nonsense is this happier and better world apart from 
the men in each of whom the happiness and betterment has reality! 
For even if the social consciousness is a larger personality, it has no 
existence apart from the personalities uniting to form it. Labor and 
sacrifice for objects that have no permanence may indeed be the best 
thing I can do. But such an aim awakens no sufficient buoyancy, 
enkindles no adequate enthusiasm. For I must also reflect—and the 
final reflections to which I am driven are finally decisive of my action— 
that the whole life of humanity in the universe is but as a moment of 
its duration. The skies are strewn with burnt-out suns. And as I 
think of those, the end seems near when all that humanity has accom- 
plished and suffered, all that its heroes have sacrificed, up to the cross 
of the Galilean, shall be as having never been, leaving in no real of 
form or thought, any track, trace, or remembrance, except there be that 
eternal purpose in which the spirituality of Jesus lived and moved and 
overcame. 

The faith of Jesus in the eternal purpose of the Father is not indeed 
to be kept as it was in the mind of him, a child of his time as well as 
son of eternity. The faith of Jesus is not static, but dynamic. It 
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is absolute faithfulness to the faith of Jesus to postulate that, in the 
eternal purpose, the task of God’s children in every age unfolds to 
a larger task, and that to one larger yet, and on to the illimitable 
resources of the infinite and the eternal. It is good that this age can 
make no such use of the fundamental faith of Jesus as would imply 
that faith too small for stages of progress as far from our present 
imaginings, as from our present habitation the starry cities of our 
conquests yet to be. In no idle dreams of the far-off do we fold our 
hands before the present phase of our labors. We accomplish all the 
confrontings of the here and the now in the strength of the eternal 
Spirit which here and now fulfils this phase in the purpose of the 
Father. 

But not only is the spirituality of Jesus pervasive inspiration; 
it is direction also. For his faith was holy faith. The brutal fact 
whose very statement seems too brutal, is that the flesh, lusting not 
only against the spirit, but against every beauty and thought and 
accomplishment, was the power that dragged down the elder civiliza- 
tions. The terrific lesson of Tennyson, the Galahad of our poets, 
in the Idylls, rather the Epic, of the King, is that the present age is 
liable to the same old shameful disruption. The increase of divorce 
is not a cause of the decay of family life, but a manifestation that the 
infamous double standard of morality is undermining the essential 
institution of society. These things mean, and the innumerable 
infamies that may be left unspoken signify, that all through the social 
order there must be a purity that the world has never attained yet, 
and for the lack of which every high hope of the ages has been deferred. 
The holiness of God in the purity of Christ lays its hand upon the 
leprous brow of humanity, as he says, “ Be thou clean.” 

But the holiness of Jesus, it is separateness from every allurement 
which the world can bring against the spirit. It is the conquest over 
sense and finiteness, and only that victory can subdue all things to 
the uses of the spirit. It is that complete renunciation of every 
earthly good which puts all things under man’s feet. The aspiration 
of the Hebrew prophets toward the consciousness of deity uncontam- 
inate, unmodified by nature or actual humanity, has reached its 
goal in the Christ separate in his divine holiness. And as that 
Holy God alone could be conceived as Master of the world, so that 
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divine holiness of Christ conquers, purifies, redeems all things unto 
itself. 

Closest of all things is the interpenetration of love. The tasks 
of this age are to be accomplished in the compassionate love of 
Christ. And as we look closer into the secularities of our time, 
compassionate love is the significance of them. To increase wealth 
and to learn the just distribution that is essential to its largest 
increase, to eliminate by science every unnecessary and repressive 
ill, to limit to the utmost of possibility sickness and pain and 
drudgery; in a word to make conditions most favorable to life worth 
the living by all men everywhere, just this is what our time has to do. 

And to do this, compassionate love has to rise into appreciative 
love; the appreciation of the divine possibilities of every man and 
of the value of a social consciousness in which all weep with them 
that weep that all may rejoice together. For lack of love the attain- 
ments of the age are perverted into misery and luxury, which is worse, 
into the cries of the oppressed and the insensibility of those that 
exploit them, into new and fiercer hatreds. Against all oppression, 
especially against the less obvious forms of it, there must be com- 
passionate love’s indignations caught from the rages of the Christ. 
And the compassion, the indignation, the devoted sacrifice comes 
down from the heart of the Father through Christ’s life of ministry 
and the cross of the world’s redemption. 

The gospel of the kingdom which Jesus announced and incarnated 
has many forms for its one principle, which is the subduing of all 
things by the spiritual. Christ’s kingdom of Heaven for our age is 
to accomplish its great secular constructive tasks in the eternal 
faith, the unearthly purity, the compassionate and indignant love of 
the Son of God. 

Must it be the church that fulfils the secular by the manifestation 
of the spiritual? It is the doing of this which makes the church. 
The kingdom of God in its contemporary tasks is advanced by 
united prayer, by searching together the mind and heart of Christ, 
so that whatever each receives may become the common possession, 
by the divine love formed in a common devotion to the Master. 
Though this kingdom may become conterminous with the church, 
it can never become identical with her, on earth or in heaven. When 
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the church embraces all beings that can become rational, it will still 
be humanity, for lack of a larger word, as receiving from its Lord the 
eternal potencies, transforming and fulfilling by them every evolution 
of thought and life through which God unfolds the latencies of his 
worlds. For this, humanity’s highest task, upon which every other 
task depends, there is necessary the inevitable organization, for 
which the church is the best name known to our earthly language. 
The social consciousness of our day discloses more than ever before 
the necessary union of men in these, their highest functions. 

Questions of method and application can be answered by a new 
branch of sociology, for which the thoughts written here are only 
prolegomena. ‘Two considerations may lead us across the thresh- 
hold. 

The first is the necessity of a deepened consciousness of the 
church as a distinct institution of peculiar character. This self- 
consciousness of the church has been adequately stated in the final 
instructions and prayer attributed to Christ in the Fourth Gospel— 
correctly attributed to him in that these are the expression of his 
heart’s desire: “That ye love one another, even as I have loved you;” 
and, “As Thou, Father, art in me and I in Thee, that they also may 
be one in us; that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me.” 
That believers in Christ should be united in the loving fellowship 
of the life which Christ lived in God and God in Christ, this is the 
urgent need of the world, especially in these days. The develop- 
ment of God’s kingdom in the world must be in the guidance, rebuke, 
and inspiration of a fellowship in which the principles and spirit 
of the kingdom are the light which lighteneth all that are in the house. 
The church where every member lives for the welfare of all, imparts 
himself and his possessions to his brethren in equally inspired wis- 
dom and self-sacrifice, where in the intimate and divine relation that 
makes it possible the joy of one is the joy of all, the sorrow of any 
the calling forth of the compassion of all, where all social relations are 
fulfilled in the spirit of the Master for divine aims and unto an eternal 
hope; this is the indispensable beginning of the church’s ministry 
to our age; this is the hearth of that kingdom which enspheres all 
that men have to do. This church consciousness can break down 
sectarian divisions while retaining and uniting the attainments of 
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each one of them. It can produce in the leaders of the church, and 
in those whom they lead, a churchly loyalty that overwhelms all 
self-regards and makes practical all the higher loyalites. Here meet 
at their summits all sorts and conditions of men, and barriers of 
class and race and divergent civilization are in effective principle 
broken down. 

The other consideration is this obvious one, that the practical 
work of the church addresses social conditions as they exist, or as 
they may arise. To shape these, she takes whatever of her principles 
are applicable in each case, or to state it more accurately, whatever 
manifestation of her spirit meets the crisis. In what several ways 
she shall make the application is a matter of experiment. Some- 
times the church may work upon social conditions as an institution, 
sometimes through agencies which she has generated, or regen- 
erated, sometimes only through the lives which she has touched and 
through her fiery message which is the word of God spoken through 
his prophets. In all these she is present in her love, indignation, 
and compassion. These detailed problems of the church are among 
the most insistent of the practical concerns of our day. Lack of 
devotion to this arduous task leaves the correctest principles barren; 
yet, for lack of fundamental principles, much of this work of hers 
as at present prosecuted is futile meddlesomeness. Elimination of 
interference with the secular order makes for the profoundest influence 
upon it. 

Whether any of the few occurrences of the word church, attributed 
to Christ in the gospels, be authentic or not, makes no difference. 
From Christ the church unfolds inevitably, and the advancement 
of the kingdom of Heaven on earth, committed to all normal human 
functions, depends upon her for its true conception, derives through 
her its unwasting power. 





THEOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION: A PRACTICABLE 
PROGRAMME 


PROFESSOR GREGORY D. WALCOTT, PH.D . 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 


In his little work on The History of Religion, Mr. Menzies asserts 
that “religion and civilization advance together.” This correlation 
he makes very evident in connection with many primitive and national 
religions. His position seems to be well substantiated by the facts 
adduced by other students of religion and of social evolution. There 
is contained in it, also, a suggestion for solving the theological prob- 
lem of today, as it presses upon the minds of thinking men. For 
it is but a step from the correlation of the religion of any nation 
with the civilization which that nation enjoys, to the correlation of 
Christianity with the civilization of our western world. 

There are few thoughts more often emphasized, within distinctively 
Christian circles, than Christianity for the whole world. The uni- 
versalism, which is a pronounced characteristic of Christianity, 
often expresses itself in this rather vaguely ideal way. One may 
well think that something of the sort will ultimately be attained. 
The work of Christian missions, carried on in so many quarters of 
the world at the present time, points in this direction. But already 
a qualifying thought has put in its appearance. What form will 
Christianity assume in the Orient? In the first outburst of mission- 
ary zeal a century ago, there was no question but that Chinese and 
Japanese, Indians and Malayans, Fiji Islanders and South African 
Hottentots would all appropriate without modification the outlook 
upon life and conception of the world cherished by the respective 
missionaries. And this was practically the same as that which took 
shape in the early days of the Christian church. Such a thought, 
however, is. being gradually abandoned for the saner view which 
counsels taking the gospel to foreign lands and then letting it work 
out its own salvation by incorporating itself, as best it may, into the 
thoughts, the feeling, and the total life of the several peoples among 
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whom it is introduced. But if this be done in the fullest, freest way 
possible, there will ultimately be a pronounced similarity, since there 
are other causes at work. 

It is not hard to look forward through the centuries and to conceive 
of practically one type of culture prevailing everywhere in the world. 
Students of society in its early forms point out many similarities not 
to be accounted for upon the ground of imitation and borrowing. 
The human mind works according to very definite laws. If conditions 
are similar, results will be strikingly alike in spite of minor local 
differences. When, therefore, in addition to such a natural tendency 
there shall be a more pronounced similarity in data, that is, when 
men in every part of the world shall have about the same knowledge of 
the earth and its geological history, of the heavenly bodies and their 
laws, and of life and its history in both its lower and higher forms— 
when, in a word, the different cultures become merged into one— 
we may well think that men everywhere will have about the same 
conception of the world as a whole, as we in the western hemisphere 
for the most part have today. 

No little advance in this direction has already been made. One 
need but contrast the Weltanschauung of the German tribes at the 
dawn of the Christian era with that entertained by a Marcus Aurelius, 
and then think of the unity of view, in its broad outlines, entertained 
by men practically everywhere in Europe and in America at the 
present day, to appreciate the possibilities which the centuries hold 
in solution. And if there should be such a uniform culture ex- 
tended throughout the world and a religion correlated with it, that 
religion would be practically the same whether one should come into 
contact with it in America, in Asia, or in Africa. Still further, if 
Christianity be allowed to develop freely, correlated in every mission 
field with the type of culture which there prevails, but changing as 
that culture changes, when the culture becomes uniform throughout 
the world, Christianity will be the religion so universally correlated, 
and its present ideal universalism will be real. 

Such a desideratum, if it be one, is not upon the horizon of present 
possibilities. But although this be true, it does not follow that no 
effort should be put forth in that direction. In fact, the argument 
in favor of the free development of Christianity on distant mission 
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fields is equally potent when applied to our western civilization. 
Following the principle apparent in all primitive and national religions, 
Christianity should be correlated with the culture of our western 
world. 

That such a correlation exists in part, is quite evident to thought- 
ful observers. That there has been such a correlation in the past, 
is well known to students of church history. But that there is any 
thoroughgoing correlation upon the thought side, which may be 
regarded as distinctively theological, there can hardly be any dis- 
cussion. The whole educational system of the West, with the excep- 
tion of Catholic institutions, presents a scientific world-view. In 
elementary and secondary schools, and in institutions of higher 
learning, with few exceptions, this is the trend. Most of the literature 
of the age of every description gives evidence of the same general 
attitude. So far as men and women become educated at all, putting 
the matter broadly, it is a modern Weltanschauung which they gain. 
The theology of the western world, however, is correlated with a 
different world-scheme. Historically considered, there can be no 
question that Hebrew and early Christian thought became amal- 


gamated with Greek thought. The voice is undoubtedly the voice 
of the Nazarene, but the form is Platonic and Aristotelian, or more 
precisely neo-Platonic. There is, consequently, a disharmony, a lack 
of proper co-ordination between theological presuppositions and 
modern cosmic conceptions. Men breathe one atmosphere in the 
schools and in daily life, but a far different one in their churches and 
church life. 


To some this very difference seems a virtue, but it betokens a 
lack of power. “No man can serve two masters.” It is said with 
truth that Luther showed the people of his day that it was possible 
to appropriate humanism and yet be good Christians. It was then 
that the Reformation was born. A partial correlation between 
Christianity and a modern world-view was then effected, and with 
no very great degree of difficulty, since what was modern at that 
time was quite largely a rehabilitation of what was old. In conse- 
quence, power was quite evident within one branch of the church. 
The task is far more difficult today, but none the less essential. Just 
so soon as a fairly adequate correlation shall be effected between 
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what is vital in Christianity and the modern view of the world, we 
may predict a manifestation of power commensurate with what there 
has been in the past. 

As already suggested, when viewed historically, it is seen that there 
was a very complete union of Christian thought and Greek philosophy 
established in the early centuries of our era. To some it seems like 
a necessary union. But why necessary? Necessary then, perhaps, 
upon the same principle as a new union is now advocated. But 
one could hardly say necessary in an absolute sense. What is there 
more sacred about Plato and Aristotle than about Kant and Hegel, 
and many another careful scientific investigator of today? The 
task that presses to the front is to appraise anew the whole body of 
Christian thought, especially the thought, feeling, and life of the 
Founder of this one of the “two greatest popular world-religions,” 
separate what is clearly Christian from its union, often called an 
unholy one, with Greek philosophy, and then join it in new wedlock 
with modern scientific-philosophical thought. In this way, a fairly 
good correlation could be secured between Christianity and the 
culture which is rather evenly distributed throughout Europe and 
America, and the present Janus-faced monstrosity would have a quiet 
death and decent burial, while the teachings of Jesus would have 
a new day of power and of unsurpassed influence. 

Such a suggestion as this to meet the present situation is not without 
precedent. Practically the same kind of change was effected in the 
Middle Ages. In the first period, that is until about the year 1200 A.D., 
the philosophy of Plato was most prominent. So far as any 
correlation was attempted between theological and philosophical 
views, it was with Platonism. But in the second period of scholasti- 
cism, under the skilful manipulation of Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, theology was divorced from Platonism and a union with 
Aristotelianism was effected. It is true that Aristotle was not so 
well understood then as later, but the substitution was made, and 
down to the present day there has been a close correlation between 
theology and the world-view of Aristotle within the Roman church. 

It is also true that Luther, Augustinian monk as he was and, in 
consequence, favorably disposed to Augustine whose philosophical 
bias was, in the main, Platonic, and at the same time opposed as he 
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was to the Aristotelianism in the church, was inclined to undo the 
work of Albertus and Thomas and to re-establish the correlation 
with Platonism. This, though a backward step, was worth while 
in his day. One could hardly say, however, that what he did was 
a fait accompli to last forever. But such a shifting of the philosophic 
background readily paves the way for the substitution of the modern 
scientific-philosophic world-view in place of both Plato and Aristotle. 

Not that there would be nothing in common between the teaching 
of Jesus and of the early church, and the conception prevalent today 
outside of distinctively theological circles. Neo-Platonism, which 
some students maintain might just as well be called neo-Aristotelian- 
ism,? has in it elements of both Plato and Aristotle. Not very 
difficult was it, then, to emphasize, now Plato and now Aristotle, 
in connection with church doctrines, since these had originally been 
formed in conjunction with neo-Platonism. There was and is an 
inner harmony. But while it is true that there is much in the modern 
Weltanschauung different from the thoughts of 2,000 years ago, it is 
also true that no small amount of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
of the Stoics, and of the Epicureans is present even yet. A new 
combination has been made from material partly new and partly old. 
Consequently there is no good reason to suppose that Christianity 
upon its thought side could not combine with the modern view, any 
more than to suppose that it could not originally combine with the 
views of the early philosophers. It did become correlated with that 
ancient world-view, in spite of vigorous opposition, and served the 
world, at times rather haltingly, for nearly two millenniums. A 
new correlation, though opposed today, is demanded in the interest 
both of Christianity itself and of the world which it serves. 

Such a union, as is here suggested, might be all the more easily 
effected in view of the fundamental inner harmony between Hebrew, 
and consequently Christian, thought and feeling on the one hand, 
and the thought of our western world as a whole upon the other. 
While the Hebrew is Semitic and our western world, in the main, 
Aryan, there is a temper of mind characterizing both which is funda- 
mentally the same in each. 

A very striking parallel is sometimes pointed out between Indian 

t Erdmann, History of Philosophy, p. 236. 
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and Greek thought, and Hebrew.” A parallel there is, and yet one 
with a contrast. It is asserted that the early Indian outlook upon 
life was decidedly optimistic. Everything that lived and moved was 
a manifestation of the divine, and God was good. But when drought, 
famine, and pestilence came, and all “the weary weight of this 
unintelligible world” rested heavily upon them, the thinkers at least 
made a complete right-about-face in their theory of things. No longer 
was the world good, or the Deity just and kind. Existence was an 
evil and non-being became deified. 
Om MANI PADME HoM, the sunrise comes! 
The dewdrop slips into the shining sea! 
Pessimism of the darkest type became the truest philosophy of life, 
and the darkness had no softening gleam. Not very different was 
it with the Greeks. From the optimism of the Homeric Age, when 
all was sunshine and zephyr breezes, men in their thinking reached 
the pessimism of Plato. The world of Becoming is an illusion, the 
body but the prison-house of the soul, the soul’s true life is to be found 
in the world of Being, the happy hunting-ground of hypostatized 
ideas. So, too, was it, in part, with the Hebrews. Their literature 
tells of the Garden of Eden in which men walked and talked with 
God, but evil shut down upon the lives of men, and in their despond- 
ency they “hung their harps upon the willows and refused to sing 
the songs of Zion. “Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; all is 
vanity.” But at this point the parallel ceases. “I had fainted,” 
says the Psalmist, “had I not believed to see the goodness of the 
Lord in the land of the living.” All the dark side of life speaks from 
this verse, and yet a strong all-conquering hope discloses itself. Out 
of this hopefulness, one might well say, the conception of the Messiah 
was born. And it is this hopefulness that many students of Hebrew 
thought and life emphasize today. The Hebrews were men of this 
world, interested in its development and in their own welfare within 
its confines. Not yet had “homesickness of the soul” or thinking 
over-much completely paralyzed their native tendency to vigorous 
action. Not a little of this hopefulness did Jesus take over and 
emphasize in his own religious life and in that of his followers. It 
was his birthright, and Christianity inherits it from him. 
2 O. Pfleiderer, Philosophy and Development of Religion, Vol. I, pp. 299-312. 
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Not infrequently it is also pointed out that hopefulness is a promi- 
nent characteristic of western thinking. Aside from the Greek 
pessimism just referred to, there has always been a tendency in the 
West to strive to solve the problem of life. In the East there is the 
conception of a mighty external force, controlling, dominating, at 
times crushing human life. It is kismet which one may not circum- 
vent, let him try never so hard. In the West it is the will-o’-the-wisp, 
final cause. The western thinker may feel that all his efforts will be 
in vain, that the problem of life is insoluble, but none the less he 
will strive and struggle onward. He sees the “magic shadow-shapes” 
coming and going just over the distant western horizon. “ It may be 
a mirage, but he struggles on, hoping, expecting, believing, failing, 
yet ever trying again. In the East the problem is given up in despair; 
in the West hope springs new-born with every rising sun. 

There is, therefore, a fundamental unity between the Hebrew and 
the Greek, the Christian and the Aryan, the thought and attitude 
of the Carpenter’s Son and the thought and attitude of the profoundest 
thinkers in the West. So long as hope dwells perennially in the 
breasts of western thinkers—and who will say that it has yet ceased 
to exist ?>—so long will a vital union be possible between what was 
deepest and truest in the Son of Man and the deepest and truest think- 
ing of Europeans. The old union of Greek and Christian thought 
may be dissolved, should be dissolved, but the new union, here pro- 
posed, can be effected, not only without loss of power but with a 
great increase of it. In such a new correlation between Christianity 
and our western world, a correlation of thought as well as of other 
sides of our complex life, will the largest immediate and future wel- 
fare of the religious life of the West, and of the church as a whole, 
be secured. 





CRITICAL NOTE 


THE EARLIEST SOCIAL PROPHET 


The remarkable document which enables us to discuss the above 
subject at all is a papyrus long in the possession of the Leyden Museum, 
but only recently in any measure understood. As unrolled, the document 
is about twelve feet long, and seven and one-half inches high, containing 
seventeen pages or columns of hieratic writing, usually of fourteen lines each. 
It is a copy probably as late as the twelfth or thirteenth century B. c. of 
an older document displaying language and literary connections which 
would probably put it in the Middle Kingdom in the vicinity of 2000 B. C., 
though a date as late as the sixteenth century B. c. is not impossible. 

Although long since published by the Leyden Museum, the language 
of the document is so excessively difficult and the state of preservation so 
bad that attempts to understand its content have failed. In 1903, Professor 
H. O. Lange, director of the Royal Library in Copenhagen, published a com- 
munication in the Proceedings of the Royal Academy of Berlin™ in which he 
stated that a study of the document had convinced him that it contained the 
messianic prophecies of an Egyptian sage. He did not, however, publish 
the document, and quoted only the more significant portions. During the 
past year the entire document has been published in extenso, with careful 
commentary andallothercritical apparatus, by the able young Oxford Egypt- 
ologist, Mr. Alan H. Gardiner. Mr. Gardiner’s volume? may be regarded 
as standard edition of the text. His exhaustive study and acute comments 
have done much to further our understanding of the text, and, although he 
disagrees with Professor Lange in his main contention, yet even on Gardi- 
ner’s theory of the nature of the document it still remains a most important 
monument in the history of prophecy in the East. 

The content of the document may briefly be sketched as follows: An 
Egyptian sage named Ipuwer stands in the presence of the king and some 
others, probably his court, and in response to a lost utterance of the king, 
the wise man addresses them in a long harangue filling the first fourteen and 
a half pages of the seventeen in the document. The bulk of this speech is 


11903, Ppp. 601-10. 

2The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage. From a papyrus in Leiden. (Pap. 
Leiden 344 recto), by Alan H. Gardiner, M.A., Laycock student of Egyptology at 
Worcester College, Oxford. With 18 plates in autograph and 1 in collotype. Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1909. 
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occupied with a lurid description of the decadence and disorganization of 
Egypt. The land resounds with the tumult of warfare and “blood is 
everywhere.” Even “the river is blood.” Not only do Egyptians smite 
Egyptians, but the land is also overrun by foreigners and the Delta swarms 
with Asiatics. Robbery and violence rage on every highway, and forcign 
commerce has ceased. “No longer do men sail northward to Byblos,” 
laments the sage. ‘‘What shall we do for cedars for our mummies, with 
the produce of which priests are buried and with the oil of which chiefs 
are embalmed as far as Caphtor (Egyptian Kftyw).” Industry is at a 
standstill and the artisan has left his tools to take up the weapons of war. 
The rulers are helpless and indifferent. ‘‘The laws of the judgment hall 
are cast forth; men walk upon them in the public places.” The old social 
order is upset and turned about as a potter’s wheel turns, says the sage. 
“He who possessed no property is a man of wealth The poor of 
the land have become rich and the propertied man has become one having 
nothing.” In religion iniquity and impiety rule. Even the royal tombs 
are robbed and the palace lacks its revenues. In all the land misery and 
wretchedness are everywhere. The prophet regards himself also as involved 
in this ruin and asks in despair, ‘‘What shall we do concerning it?” Or 
again he cries out, “‘Woe is me for the misery of these times!” Again his 
denunciation takes the form of curses: ‘‘Would that there might be an end 
of men; noconception, no birth!” The sage then takes up his admonitions 
to defend and set the land in order, admonishing especially to virtuous 
living, with homage and offerings to the gods. As he does so he sets forth 
his own ideal ruler “who brings cooling to the flame. It is said he is the 
shepherd of men. There is no evil in his heart. When his herds are few 
he spends the day to bring them together Where is he today? 
Is he sleeping? Behold, his might is not seen.” 

The king is made directly responsible for these conditions. A brief 
reply of the king follows but it is too broken and obscure to discern its 
import. A paragraph containing the brief rejoinder by Ipuwer concludes 
the document. 

The Hebrew prophets have always been supposed to have been the 
first men who possessed the detachment and the insight to contemplate the 
moral, social, and political wrongs of a people and contrast these with an 
ideal state in which they passionately believed, connecting with this ideal 
state an ideal person who was to usher it in and maintain it. This is the 
essence of messianism. Gardiner denies Lange’s interpretation of the 
sage’s utterances as prophecy, seemingly because Lange thought them pre- 
dictive in character, but Gardiner himself summarizes the subject of the 
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sage’s remarks as “‘social and political well-being.” The existence of sucha 
tractate displaying the detachment necessary to contemplate and set forth 
the social and political wrongs of a people contrasted with ideal prosperity 
and happiness—the existence of such a tractate on the very threshold of 
Palestine, centuries before the rise of the social prophets there, is very sig- 
nificant and can hardly be separated from the origin of the capacity to 
produce similar discourses among the Hebrews. There are passages in 
Ipuwer which strongly remind one of the first chapter of Isaiah or similar 
descriptions in Amos, Hosea, and Micah. The hitherto unexplained 
phenomenon of the sudden rise of literary prophets in Palestine in the 
latter half of the eighth century B.c. receives a flood of light from the 
existence of such a document as the Admonitions of Ipuwer. 

The material monuments embodying a great civilization like that of 
Egypt may easily be traced into Palestine, as we find such remains there 
in the excavations of mounds like that of Megiddo or Jericho; but in the 
absence of early literary remains in Palestine the transmission of such work 
as this discourse of Ipuwer is a difficult matter to trace. Such things are 
too elusive to be found in the pots and kettles of a Canaanitish kitchen or 
the foreign amulets and charms worn by Hebrew women; these and similar 
material documents are the things found in Palestine, which can be unmis- 
takably traced back to Egypt, rather than the elusive elements of an intel- 
lectual and religious life. But just as we conclude that a certain artistic 
motive which appears at a certain stage of civilization in Palestine must 
have been derived from a neighboring source where we know it has long 
been at home, so must we begin to discern similar lines of communication 
along which less easily traceable influences unquestionably pass between 
two civilizations as closely associated geographically, commercially, and 
otherwise, as were Egypt and Palestine. 

As Gardiner has observed, the Admonitions of Ipuwer enable us to 
understand other documents and literary compositions in Egypt which 
show clearly that the manner of life, both of the individual and of the 
social and political body, were subjects of contemplation and discussion 
among them. That this kind of discussion and admonition should have 
been common in Egypt for many centuries before the rise of literary 
prophecy in Palestine can hardly be disconnected from this similar develop- 
ment among the Hebrews. However, study of this difficult document and 
future discovery in Egypt will undoubtedly throw much more light upon 
this interesting question. 


James HENRY BREASTED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


POPULAR BIBLICAL STUDIES 


The final instalment of the first volume of the great translation of the 
Old Testament edited by Kautzsch has appeared. The second and final 
volume will contain the Minor Prophets and ‘The Writings.” This 
section before us* is all the work of Rothstein and runs from the thirty- 
sixth chapter of Jeremiah through the Book of Ezekiel. The introduction 
to Ezekiel as a whole is brief but clear and frank, not hesitating to say that 
even this book, so long regarded as having come directly from the prophet’s 
own hand, has suffered many things at the hands of editors and contains 
some later materials. Each section of the book is preceded by a foreword 
giving the historical situation out of which it came and such other informa- 
tion as is necessary for an intelligent approach to the section. The com- 
ments on the text are attached as footnotes and are rigidly restrained. The 
text itself consists of a new translation which is not content with merely 
carrying the thought of the Massoretic text over into German, but ventures 
to emend that text freely wherever it seems unintelligible. The speedy 
completion of the second volume will give the German Bible student who 
lacks special technical training an excellent compendium of the results 
of modern criticism and interpretation of the Old Testament. 

There have just been issued the first two parts of a new German 
translation and interpretation of the Old Testament intended for the edu- 
cated laity and clergymen.? It aims to be less technical than Kautzsch’s 
standard work of similar character and so to make its appeal to a larger 
number of readers. All the dry details of textual criticism are omitted, 
though the results of such work are incorporated in the translation. 

t Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, in Verbindung mit Professoren Budde, 
Guthe, Hélscher, Holzinger, Kamphausen, Kittel, Lohr, Marti, Rothstein und Steuer- 
nagel, iibersetzt und herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch. Dritte, véllig neu gearbeitete, 
mit Einleitungen und Erklarungen zu den einzelnen Biichern versehene Auflage. 


Dreizehnte bis fiinfzehnte Lieferung. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1909. 769-952 pages. 
M. 2.40. 

2 Die Schriften des Alten Testaments, in Auswahl neu tibersetzt und fiir die Gegen- 
wart erklart von Professoren H. Gressmann, H. Gunkel, Hans Schmidt, und W. 
Staerk. 1. Lieferung, von Professor H. Gressmann. 2. Lieferung, von Professoren 
H. Gressman und W. Staerk. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1909. 112+ 
48 pages. M. 1.60. 
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Furthermore, the less valuable and edifying parts of the Old Testament 
are likewise left out. This excludes genealogical and statistical materials. 
The arrangement places the translation of a given section first with the 
explanatory material directly following. The’ interpretative notes deal 
with such matters of introduction as the literary character, the analysis 
of the section, historicity of the narrative, archaeology, and religious ideas. 
The names of the editors guarantee that the work will bear the stamp of 
the new pan-Babylonian school. Gressmann’s interpretation of I Samuel 
and the Balaam story here offered is dominated by the ideas made familiar 
to Old Testament scholars by the works of Gunkel, and the Eschatologie 
of Gressmann himself. Staerk’s treatment of the lyric poetry of the Old 
Testament is fresh and stimulating. The selections are taken almost 
wholly from the Psalter. Psalms read in the light of interpretative 
notes such as are given here will glow with new meaning for many, even 
though long familiar with the phraseology of the Psalter. It is greatly to 
be desired that American and English publishers may feel warranted in 
undertaking more work of a popular character similar to this and the 
Heilige Schrift of Kautzsch. There is a crying need at the present time 
for works such as will make the English-speaking public familiar with the 
results of modern interpretation at its best. 

Professer Kent has reached with the present volume’ the half-way 
point in the progress of his latest series, ‘“‘The Historical Bible.” Two 
volumes have preceded dealing with the ‘Heroes and Crises of Early, 
Hebrew History” and the ‘‘ Founders and Rulers of United Israel.”” Three 
more will follow, one on the post-exilic age, another on the life of Jesus, and 
the third on the apostolic age. For the intelligent layman who desires to 
know what the modern interpretation of the Bible really is and is willing 
to do a little work in order to get that knowledge, this is decidedly the 
best set of books available. The text of the Bible is presented in a new and 
fresh translation, thus bringing old facts and thoughts before the mind in a 
new dress. The text is analyzed into its logical sections and each section 
is followed by the necessary explanatory materials. Little attention is paid 
in the present volume to questions of literary analysis, though the main 
results of said analysis are taken for granted. The utterances of the 
prophets are inserted in the midst of the historical narratives at the points 
where they respectively belong, thus bringing them into immediate con- 
nection with the historical circumstances amid which they originated. A 


3 The Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah from the Division of the Kingdom 
to the Babylonian Exile. By C. F. Kent. With Maps and Chart. New York: 
Scribners, 1909. xv+323 pages. $1.00. 
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list of books for collateral reading is furnished in the Appendix, together 
with topics for further investigation. The volume as a whole seems 
admirably adapted to the accomplishment of the author’s purpose. 

Professor Mitchell’s Genesis+ constitutes the first of the Old Testament 
commentaries to appear in the series edited by Professor Shailer Mathews. 
It sets a high level for its successors. The aim of the series is ‘‘to place 
the results of the best modern scholarship at the disposal of the general 
reader.” ‘The main characteristics of the series as stated in the general 
editor’s preface are: “‘(1) its rigid exclusion of all processes, both critical 
and exegetical, from its notes; (2) its presupposition and its use of the 
assured results of historical investigation and criticism wherever such 
results throw light on the biblical text; (3) its running analysis both in 
text and comment; (4) its brief explanatory notes adapted to the rapid 
reader; (5) its thorough but brief introductions; (6) its use of the Revised 
Version of 1881, supplemented with all important renderings in other ver- 
sions.” The introduction to this volume is confined almost entirely to the 
simplest and clearest possible statement of the composition of the Book of 
Genesis as it is now understood. The modern point of view is taken as 
a matter of course throughout the volume. The sources to which the 
various sections of the text of Genesis are to be assigned is indicated by 
the appropriate letters upon the margin. The commentary as a whole is 
more modern in its attitude than the Cambridge Bible series, but less full 
than the New-Century Bible which it most closely resembles. It is well 
suited to the needs of a Sunday-school class of ordinary intelligence. 


JoHN MERLIN Powis SmiTH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TEMPLE-WORSHIP IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


In his second volume? Professor Otto carries forward the discussion 
of the economic position of the temple which had already been begun in the 
first volume. The sacerdotal organization in Egypt is the earliest national 
priestly body which clearly emerges into historical certainty in the Orient— 
or anywhere else for that matter. As far back as the sixteenth century 
B. C. we can discern the tendency toward combination among the separate 
temple communities. By the early fifteenth century the temples of Egypt 

4Genesis. [The Bible for Home and School.”] By H. G. Mitchell. New 
Yotk: Macmillan, 1909. vii+379 pages. $0.90. 


t Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Aegypten. Ein Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte 
des Hellenismus. Von Walter Otto. Zweiter Band. Leipzig: Teubner, 1908. vi+417 
pages. M. 14. 
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were already all under the control, at least to some extent, of the high-priest 
of Ammon at Thebes. The economic position of such an early priesthood is 
a matter of the greatest historical importance and has been discussed with 
exhaustiveness by Otto in his volumes. Such is the mass and complication 
of the materials and the data involved, however, that it would be impossible 
within the limits of the space here available to discuss detailed questions. 

The fundamental problem of whether or not the temples were taxed is, 
of course, clearly settled by the data drawn from the papyri. The temples, 
like private individuals and like other institutions, paid their dues to the state 
in the Ptolemaic age. We cannot, however, share the author’s doubt about 
the freedom of the temples from such taxation in the earlier age. He has 
given himself some trouble to inquire of specialists familiar with the earlier 
materials, but he is in error in stating that there is no evidence of freedom 
from taxation in the case of some temples or sacred precincts. Under Osorkon 
II, it is highly improbable that the sacred precinct of Thebes paid any dues 
(see Breasted, Ancient Records, Vol. 1V, paragraphs 750, 751) and a number 
of cases are known in which sacred domains, buildings, or institutions, 
like mortuary endowments were exempted from taxation and their people 
not returnable to the state for services of labor. 

The whole system of administration of the cult is very carefully taken up 
in the second of the four chapters in this volume, but we gain a more inter- 
esting picture than heretofore throughout this work in the third chapter of 
this volume, in which Otto takes up the social position of the priests, includ- 
ing the income of the individual ecclesiastic, his education, morals, legal 
standing, and the position of the priests among and toward the people. 
Finally, the last chapter discusses very fully the relation of the state and the 
church, a question which, in view of similar situations in later Europe is 
of primary interest. Throughout this early oriental development of a 
sacerdotal state within the political state, many processes analogous with 
those of similar developments in later Europe may be observed. It is herein 
that the service of Otto’s book is especially valuable. No one who would 
study the relation of church and state in its larger aspects today can neglect 
the beginnings of this problem as they are discernible in the history of 
Egypt, especially in the Ptolemaic age, when the materials are more plenti- 
ful than at any other time. We may very properly congratulate the author 
upon the completion of a large task involving the examination of an enorm- 
ous and ever-increasing mass of documents and the organization of these 
materials into a very valuable and perspicuous whole. 


James H. BREASTED 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE RELATIONS OF JUDAISM TO THE ORIGIN AND EARLY 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY 


In the completeness of its survey of the subject, the sanity of its con- 
clusions from the data, and the general clearness of its presentation, Dr. 
Hoennicke’s book on early Jewish Christianity? seems fitted to take a high 
place in the literature that deals with the Jews of the first and second 
Christian centuries. The result at which the author arrives regarding the 
influence of Jewish Christians on early Christianity is in essential agreement 
with the conclusion reached by F. C. Baur, but this result is of greater value 
because it is better grounded in history. It is not a philosophical treatise 
that we have, elaborating a hypothesis, but a historical study. The sources 
of information, fragmentary and one-sided as they are, are used with care 
and judgment. The value of the work lies not so much in any new light 
it sheds on particular features of the general subject as in its connected 
and comprehensive view of the entire field. 

It may be noted that the author, in speaking of the value of clear defini- 
tion of terms, takes the word ‘‘Judaism” (Judaismus) in a sense unlike 
that which it has among us. He employs it to designate that form of 
Christianity which bore the marks of the Jewish national principle, and 
which therefore departed in some degree from the pure gospel. It denotes 
what we in English call “Judaizing Christianity.” 

In the survey of the Jews of the first two centuries the author seeks 
especially to answer the question, how far the thought of the Jews was 
particularistic and how far universalistic. Of the three main tendencies 
among the Jews in the first century—the Pharisaic, the Hellenistic, and 
the Apocalyptic—the Hellenistic was the most favorable to universalism, 
though the others also were to some extent lifted above the narrow national 
horizon. But nowhere among the Jews was there found the pure universal- 
ism of the gospel. The prerogatives of Israel were never wholly forgotten. 

As to the success of the Christian mission among the Jews, the author 
seems to minimize it unduly. He says that the extension of Christianity 
among the Jews was “‘nicht bedeutend,” that the number who confessed 
Jesus as their Messiah was “relatively slight.” It was surely less than 
the number of Gentile converts, but we cannot doubt that the Jewish 
converts, especially in the period prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
were exceedingly important in numbers as well as in their subsequent 
influence on the church. That the number of Jewish converts in the 


tDas Judenchristenthum im ersten und sweiten Jahrhundert. Von Gustav Hoen- 
nicke, Ph.D., Lic. Theol. Berlin: Trowitssch & Sohn, 1908, 419 pages. M. ro. 
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Diaspora was not unimportant is most clearly to be inferred from the 
intensity and persistence of the opposition to the work of Paul. Nor can 
we wholly agree with the author’s explanation of the fact that only few 
Jews accepted the gospel. It was doubtless a step that called for great sac- 
rifices—rejection from the synagogue and loss of friends—but this was 
hardly the determining reason in most cases for refusing to take the step. 
That was rather the deep and wide contrast between the Jewish messianic 
expectation and Jesus. The great majority of serious Jews who saw and 
heard Jesus did not accept him, though there was then, at least until the 
last months of the ministry, no danger of excommunication if they accepted 
him. We think that, as in the lifetime of Jesus, so later, many, perhaps 
most, of the Jews who refused to accept Jesus were influenced chiefly by 
the startling lack of harmony between the national hopes and the alleged 
fulfilment. 

The third chapter treats in detail of the rise and development of Ju- 
daistic Christianity. Though the demand that Gentile converts be circum- 
cised was first made at Antioch,.as the author says, we have no reason to 
think that it had not been implicit in the faith of a part of the mother church 
from the first. The apostles, it is thought, did not come out for Paul and 
his view of the Law in a clear and positive manner, but were reserved in 
their attitude toward him. Hence it was easy for the Judaizers to repre- 
sent them as opposed to Paul. 

Professor Hoennicke is of the opinion that the Judaizing tendency con- 
tinued strong in Palestine after Paul’s death, that Jewish Christians there 
regarded him as an apostate and an enemy of his people. Among the 
grounds of the decline and disappearance of the Judaistic tendency, espec- 
ially in the Diaspora, it is of interest to note that the author puts the lack 
of the understanding of Paul’s teaching. As his personal work had evoked 
the Judaistic tendency, so with his death it declined. His letters indeed 
remained with individual churches, but as his conception of the gospel was 
in a high degree individualistic, it was difficult for most people to under- 
stand it. Hence in the subsequent period his teaching as a whole had 
only slight influence on the churches. 

The final chapter of Hoennicke’s large volume treats of the influence of 
the Jewish religion on Christianity. Though the two were closely related 
at the start, there was something wholly new in Jesus, which was in a degree 
opposed to the old covenant. This new thing was, as the author well 
says, that Jesus realized the rule of God. 

This new factor was darkened in later times by the Jewish spirit. It 
is of course not meant that all the points in which Jewish influence is mani- 
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fest in Christianity are departures from the purity of the gospel. The 
wide influence of the synagogue on the first companies of Christian believers 
is sketched without suggesting that it darkened the teaching of the gospel. 
Exception need be made only in the matter of early Christian interpretation 
of the Old Testament which, as the author says, was marked by the defects 
of the Jewish method. This point might perhaps have been treated with 
more fulness than it has received. 

It may be noted in passing that Dr. Hoennicke opposes the view of 
Seeberg and others, that the earliest Christian instruction was based on a 
Jewish catechism for proselytes. The mere existence of lists of virtues 
and vices does not prove that the Jews used these in the instruction of 
proselytes, and the Christian lists, especially Paul’s, are so various that it 
is difficult to suppose them copied from a Jewish catechism. 

The larger part of the last chapter is devoted to the apostolic fathers, 
to ascertain how far their leading conceptions were molded by Jewish 
teaching. In their doctrine of God and Christ the author sees the influence 
of the Old Testament and later Jewish writings, particularly in the relative 
unimportance of the Christian element, e. g., Christ’s teaching on the 
fatherhood of God, and in the large place taken by angels. It seems 
a mistake that’ the author, in discussing the view of pre-existence in 
Hermas, scarcely alludes to the manifest Greek influence, and that he 
does not indicate the source of Polycarp’s phrase “the eternal high- 
priest.” 

Jewish influence in the conception of salvation as found in the apostolic 
fathers is especially prominent in the connection between sin and the world 
of evil spirits, and in the tendency to a legal view of the importance of 
works. The Law isreplaced by the “‘command” of God and righteousness 
is thought to consist in outward performance rather than in the attitude of 
the heart. 

The apostolic fathers show a notable influence of Jewish thought in 
their views of the church and the end of the world. Thus the church is 
represented as an exclusive body, outside of which death reigns. It 
guarantees salvation by its various rites. The church is an aeon created 
before the world. 

The eschatology of the apostolic fathers follows largely the scheme of 
the Jewish apocalypses. 

The author concludes this chapter with the statement that the funda- 
mental Christian truths were obscured in the apostolic fathers by the 
influence of the Old Testament and Jewish teaching, and that sometimes 
the contrast between Jewish and Christian is quite lost. 
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One lays down Dr. Hoennicke’s book with a regret that the author 
broke off his study with the apostolic fathers instead of carrying it at least 
through the second century. 

Dr. Klein, a rabbi of Stockholm, has given an elaborate argument for 
the Jewish character of the primitive Didaché.2 It does not therefore 
present a new thesis; for other scholars, e. g., Kohler in the Jewish Ency- 
clopedia, regard the Didaché as a Christian revision of a Jewish document, 
but it discusses the subject more broadly than any other writer. In the 
course of this discussion, after speaking of the two types of pre-exilic 
teaching—the priestly and the prophetic—the author examines various 
Jewish writings of a missionary character, in particular pseudo-Phocylides, 
the Testament of Eliezer the Great, the Tanna debe Eliahu, the Hypo- 
thetica and other writings of Philo. He shows that in this Propaganda 
literature emphasis was laid on the ethical life, on those duties which all 
men alike acknowledge. Ritual and ceremonial matters were neglected. 
This type of instruction was called derech erez. Of this, numerous traces 
are thought to be discernible in the New Testament. Thus the close 
parallelism between Rom. 12 and Ps. 34—that psalm which was followed 
by pseudo-Phocylides in what the author calls the earliest catechism for 
the gentiles—as well as Paul’s phrase “type of doctrine,” is taken as 
indicating that he used compendia of derech erez in his missionary work. 
Other passages that use the word “way,” as those in Acts and Peter, are 
thought to point in the same direction. 

The author’s treatment of the Didaché, which does not aim to cover 
the entire field but only to supplement the existing commentaries by draw- 
ing upon Jewish material, has a distinct place and value in the literature 
of the subject. But it may be doubted whether the author, deeply conscious 
as he is of the Jewish background of the New Testament writings, realizes 
the extent of the Greek influence upon them. Thus, e. g., in speaking of 
the Johannean type of the teaching of Jesus, he makes the “hidden name” — 
anivehu—the central and determinating feature. He seems to ignore 
the Prologue and its fundamental relation to the whole book. It may also 
be said that while the author distinguishes clearly between the conception of 
Christ held by the Twelve and that of Paul, he appears to overrate—as 
many Christian writers have no less conspicuously done—Paul’s influence 
on the Christian religion, as, e. g., when he says that Christianity was born 
at Antioch—a statement which implies that Paul’s conception of the person 
of Christ is essential Christianity. 


2Der dlteste Christliche Katechismus und die jiidische Propaganda-Literatur. 
Von Professor Dr. G. Klein, Berlin: Reimer, 1909. 273 pages. M. 6. 
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Dr. Schechter’s book,3 though having the same title as a series of articles 
contributed by him to the Jewish Quarterly a few years ago, is much more 
comprehensive. It treats of God, the kingdom of God, the election of 
Israel, the Law, the doctrine of merit, the law of holiness and goodness, 
sin, the evil Yezer, forgiveness and reconciliation, and repentance. These 
are fundamental features of Jewish theology on which “Catholic Israel” 
has always been in substantial agreement. 

Disclaiming any attempt to treat the entire subject of rabbinic theology 
in a systematic fashion—which the author regards as an impossibility in the 
present state of knowledge on the subject—he discusses these important 
aspects of it in an interesting manner, known to readers of the Journal from 
his Studies in Judaism (1896). His point of view is naturally that of a 
believer in Israel’s supreme mission to the world. ‘‘Judaism means to 
convert the world, not to convert itself” (p. 77). The kingdom of God will 
become fully effective in the world with Israel’s final triumph (p. 114). 
But the term “Israel” is not understood here in a narrow political sense; 
it is understood rather as denoting those who are truly disciples of the 
Torah. This word, as the author points out, is broader than “law,” and 
designates any kind of divine instruction. 

The author is not only a loyal Jew in his estimate of Israel’s place in 
history past and future, but he is also an ardent admirer of the rabbi as a 
whole. ‘Rabbinic theology,” he says, “is equal to the highest aspirations 
of the religious man of various modes of thought” (p. 2); and again, in 
words that will seem to some of his readers extreme, he describes the rabbis 
as “‘a simple, naive people, filled with a childlike scriptural faith” (p. 42). 
This means the rabbis of past centuries as a class. The author would of 
course admit that there have been many exceptions to this rule. But 
while the author is confessedly a reverent pupil of rabbinical theology, 
his book is free from anti-Christian polemic. He says that he does not pro- 
fess to understand Paul (p. 18), and in another connection (p. 164) he 
intimates that Paul’s judgment of the Law was erroneous, but nowhere 
do we find intemperate or bitter language in the the references to Christian 
theology. 

If Dr. Schechter’s book is taken as what it professes to be, a treatment 
of Some Aspects of Rabbinical Theology, not as a history of Jewish doctrine, 
it is fitted to render good service to biblical students. 


GrorGE HoLitEy GILBERT 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


3Some Aspects of Rabbinical Theology. By S.Schechter. New York: Macmillan, 
1909. xxiii+384 pages. $2.25. 
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Dr. M. Friedlander of Vienna would like to reconcile Judaism and 
Christianity. For this purpose he tries to show that the genuine Judaism 
is not to be found with the Pharisees but in the Dispersion, and that it was 
here that Christianity originated. Whereas, however, in his former publi- 
cations Friedlander spoke mainly of the Greek dispersion, now he believes 
that he has discovered that Christianity had its origin in the country beyond 
the Jordan, in Perea. He agrees with Professor W. B. Smith in conclud- 
ing from Epiphanius that the Nazarenes lived before Christ. But as we 
pointed out in a review of the book (Am. Jour. Theol., 1907, pp. 327 ff.) 
this is quite impossible. But even so, it could not be proved that John 
the Baptist and Jesus were dependent upon such a Perean movement. 
Friedlander quotes Matt. 4:14 ff.: “‘that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken through Isaiah the prophet saying: The land of Zebulun and the 
land of Naphtali, toward the sea, beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the 
Gentiles, the people that sat in darkness saw a great light, and to them 
that sat in the region and shadow of death, to them did light spring up.” 
But it is by Christ’s settling in Capernaum that this prophecy of Isaiah’s is 
considered as being fulfilled; the country beyond the Jordan is only men- 
tioned because it was in the citation from Isaiah. Still more precarious is 
Friedlainder’s statement that Christ preached in Gadara; for even if in 
Mark 5:1 Gadara and not Gerasa, i.e., Kursi, on the shore of the Lake 
of Galilee, were mentioned, in vs.17 the inhabitants of that town are said 
to have besought Christ to depart from their borders, i. e., not to preach 
there. Dalmanutha and Magadan—for so the names in Mark 8:10 and 
Matt. 15:39 must be spelled—are probably not to be sought in Perea at 
all, but in Galilee. There thus remain only a few passages in which 
Christ is related to have preached in Perea. Friedlainder’s theory that 
Christianity originated there is therefore entirely untenable. 

The leading modern scholars, especially Harnack, consider the Gnostics 
as the first Christian theologians and derive their ideas, in the main at least, 
from the Greek philosophy. Dr. BoussetS in his latest book combats 
this theory and sides with those scholars, modern or older, who hold opposite 
views. With Gruppe he considers the Gnostics as men, who were not of 
exceptional ability, and with Baur and Lipsius, Kessler and Brandt, Anz 
and again Gruppe he traces some of their ideas back to oriental religions, 
especially to those of the Babylonians and Persians. It is true these ideas 
are not fundamental in Gnosticism, but only of subordinate importance; 

4Synagoge und Kirche in ihren Anjingen. VonM. Friedlander. Berlin: Reimer, 
1908. 247 pages. M.5. 


SHauptprobleme der Gnosis. Von Wilhelm Bousset. Géttingen: Vanderhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1907. 398 pages. M. 12. 
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still in what he says about the origin of these ideas, Dr. Bousset is probably 
right. 

Doubtless the seven spirits, which play an important part in many 
gnostic systems, were originally the seven planets venerated by the later 
Babylonians and subordinated to their supreme god by the Persians. 
Perhaps also the Mother is identical with Istar or Atargatis or Kybele 
or Anartis or Astarte and the Unknown Father with Ahura Mazda. In 
the same way the dualism of the Gnostics may be of Persian origin; but 
all these ideas are not so important as those which Dr. Bousset treats in 
the following chapters. 

The conception of the Original Man, which occurs in some gnostic 
systems, in the pseudo-Clementine writings, in Mandaism and Mani- 
chaeism and which above all is at the bottom of the Jewish and Christian 
speculation concerning the Son of Man who is to appear at the end of the 
age, is also of Persian origin. So probably is the idea of elements, includ- 
ing the sun and the moon as heavenly beings, which we find in Gal. 
4:3,9 and Col. 2:8, 20. Even the gnostic idea of the Savior who descends 
from heaven to the earth or to the underworld seems to have been known 
to Paul when he writes (I Cor. 2:8): ‘“‘God’s wisdom none of the rulers 
of this world hath known; for had they known it they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory.” 

On the other hand I cannot convince myself that the theory of Christ’s 
descent to Hades which we find in some passages of the New Testament had 
such an origin; it can be explained quite satisfactorily from the Jewish ideas 
about the life after death. Nor has the appearance of John the Baptist, 
as far as I can see, anything to do with gnostic baptisms. Likewise I must 
answer in the negative Bousset’s question whether the Lord’s Supper (in a 
hypothetical oldest form) originated in gnostic meals at which bread and 
salt were eaten. However, all these questions are raised by Bousset only 
incidentally; what he says about the origin of gnostic ideas, is probably 
true, at least in the hypothetical form in which he sometimes puts it. 


CarL CLEMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF BONN 


GERMANY 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 


It is very difficult to maintain neutrality in the midst of the storm and 
stress period which the historical study of religion, and particularly of 
Christianity, has introduced. Yet that is what Professor Clemen has 
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succeeded in doing in his recent encyclopedic volume.t He has with 
singular objectivity set forth views of the various schools and has thereby 
given us a book that is greatly needed. His mastery of the literature is 
something extraordinary; although it would seem to an American reviewer 
that he might well have included in his treatment more of the results of 
American, English, and French scholarship. Yet Professor Clemen, 
far more than many German scholars, is aware of these results as his 
footnotes indicate. At the same time the pre-eminence of Germans in 
the particular field which the volume covers serves to justify the large 
proportion of space devoted to their views. 

Professor Clemen’s method of treatment has the advantage of dis- 
tinctiveness and comprehensiveness. After a rapid introduction covering 
the history, methods, and presuppositions of the religionsgeschichtliche 
method, he divides the book into two main parts, the one covering the 
historical origins of Christianity in general and the second covering the 
application of the method to Jesus, the Pauline theology, and the Johan- 
. nine literature. Then in a few compact pages he summarizes his conclu- 
sions as to the present status of the investigations. 

With the relations of Christianity and Judaism the theological world is 
much more familiar than with those which bind Christianity to the non- 
Jewish religions. The study of the messianic hope as expressed in apoca- 
lyptic writings has given much more distinct and, on the whole, tenable 
positions than have yet appeared from the investigations in any other field. 
These-Professor Clemen has considered in detail and with excellent balance. 
Take, for example, his discussion of I Cor. 15:47-49 (pp. 122 f.). 

The literature which he has there introduced showing the relations of 
the Pauline thought with parallels in non-Jewish literature, and especially 
in Persian thought, demand exceedingly careful attention. Similarly in 
the case of the dualism which runs through the Pauline thought, Professor 
Clemen has put at our disposal in brief form an account of material partly 
old and partly new which makes the book of exceeding importance 
to the interpreter. 

Just how far these parallelisms indicate genetic relations it is not so 
easy to decide. In our opinion such relations must be held as tenuous 
until an actual historical nexus between Jewish, Christian, and Persian 
thought has been more thoroughly established. 


1Religionsgeschichtliche Erkldrung des Neuen Testaments: Die Abhdangigken des 
Gltesten Christenthums von nichijiidischen Religionen und philosophischen Systemen 
zusammen fassend untersucht. Von Prof. Lics. Dr. Carl Clemen. Mit 12 Abbil- 
dungen auf zwei Tapeln. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1909. 301 pages. M. to. 
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But such hesitation is less pronounced in the case of the Eucharist 
which Professor Clemen treats with commendable fulness (pp. 185-207). 
For it will always doubtless be true that parallelisms between cults, one 
of which is developing in a society where the other is well developed, are 
always of larger significance than is the case of parallelisms between doc- 
trines where such development is not traceable. Further, the application 
of the method of historical derivation gives better results in the case of 
post-Pauline interpretations of Paulinism than in that of Paulinism itself. 

Professor Clemen’s conclusions are clearly stated and are of value to 
all students of the New Testament. Here he seems to us to show com- 
mendable caution in hesitating to attribute too great influence to non- 
Jewish thought upon Paulinism. At the same time such influence he 
distinctly recognizes to an extent which is likely to surprise the man who 
has not kept in touch with the most recent literature in the field. 

It is a matter of regret that it is impossible to treat in detail the findings 
of a book of this sort, every page of which abounds in material of utmost 
importance to the New Testament student. At all events we are grateful 
to Professor Clemen for the wealth of material which he places at our dis- 
posal and we commend to all the mastery of its contents. 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDIES CONCERNING LUTHER AND LUTHERANISM 


One of the most interesting and instructive of the recent books on 
Luther was the first edition of Boehmer’s work which appeared in 1906. 
In five chapters—(1) ‘“‘The Old Picture of Luther and the Progress of 
Research;” (2) ‘‘Luther’s Development until 1521;” (3) ‘The Scholar;” 
(4) “The Prophet;” (5) ‘The Founder of a New Culture”—the Bonn 
professor accurately considered and charmingly presented the results of 
the latest scholarship. In the second edition™ the fifth chapter has been 
omitted, and the others almost entirely rewritten, greatly expanded, and 
brought down to date by a review of all the important literature published 
since 1906. The second chapter is divided in two, the third chapter (as 
it now stands) including a sketch of the Wittenberg revolution of 1522-23, 
on which the author has just published in another volume a number of 
valuable sources. The whole work is uncommonly readable. 

One important inaccuracy has been allowed to stand over from the 
first edition. The true portraits of Luther by Cranach are not as Boehmer 


1Luther im lichte der neuren Forschung. Von H. Boehmer. Zweite, véllig umge- 
arbeitete Auflage. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. vi+176 pages. 
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states (p. 3, especially the note), but are the following:? (1) Engraving 
of 1520; (2) engraving of 1521 before Worms;3 (3) engraving of December, 
1521, (as Junker Jorg); (4) oil painting of December, 1521, (as Junker 
Jorg, Leipzig City Library); (5) oil painting of 1525 (original probably 
at the Luther-house in Wittenberg); (6) oil painting of 1526 (Gallery 
Kaufmann, Berlin). The two Cranachs in the gallery of Frau von Kauf- 
mann, are not, as Boehmer thinks, both of Luther, but one of him and one 
of his wife, as I, who have recently seen them, can testify. 

The reading “Dr. Johannes” (p. 116) is not that of most German 
scholars. (Cf. my article in the American Journal of Theology, April, 
1909.) I have seen excellent photographs of the original letter, and can 
neither read “Johannes” nor see the ink spot which Boehmer says covers 
the word. 

The treatment of the bigamy of Philip of Hesse (pp. 126-32) is hardly 
as good as in the first edition. Boehmer does not seem to be aware that 
Brieger’s criticism of Rockwell’s work on the subject (Brieger in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 29) was answered in the following number 
of the same magazine. There is some mistake in the quotation, in this 
connection (p. 175), of an article by Brieger in Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
Band 151 (1909), pp. 35 ff. I have this magazine before me and there is 
no such article; the volume of the magazine is 136. 


In giving the literature of the Erasmus-Luther controversy (p. 176) it 
is a little singular that Professor Boehmer should cite the old biography 
of Erasmus (misprinted Erasme), by Drummond, whereas the newer and 
better one by Professor Emerton is passed over. It is also odd that the 
Bibliotheca Erasmiana (edited by the University of Ghent, not Geneva, 
as here stated), a mere bibliography, should be given. 

There are unfortunately numerous misprints. 


PRESERVED SMITH 
PaRIs, FRANCE 


The posthumous appearance of a volume* whose author passed away 
March 7, 1909, has made American Lutheran scholarship aware of its 
serious loss. The work is a patient and painstaking investigation covering 
the entire field of Lutheran symbolics beginning with the Augsburg Con- 

2E. Flechsig, Cranachstudien (Berlin, 1900), (incorrectly cited by Boehmer), 
pp. 257 ff. 

3 I believe this to be the picture referred to by Luther in a letter to Spalatin, March 


7, 1521. Enders, Luthers Briefwechsel, Vol. 3 (1899), p. 106. This identification 
has not been hitherto made. 


4 The Conjessional History of the Lutheran Church. By James W. Richard. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 623 pages. $3.00. 
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fession and concluding with ““The Confessions in America.” It is a most 
welcome compendium of the investigations and conclusions of recent 
critical scholarship in the confessional history of Lutheranism. 

Most naturally the larger part of the book (nearly half) is devoted to 
the composition, analysis, and history of the Augsburg Confession. The 
author shows his freedom from dogmatic Lutheran bias by adopting the 
conclusions of such specialists as Kolde and Kawerau in their estimate 
of the conciliatory if not Romanizing tendency of the first and greatest 
confession of Lutheranism. To be exact, it is shown to be a confession 
of Melanchthonianism rather than of Lutheranism, since it is found to 
be a product of the irenic spirit of Philip Melanchthon. It is as tender of 
Roman feelings and prejudices, as unoffending in its evangelical doctrines, 
in a word, as Romanist in its concessions as was possible in a Lutheran of 
1530 who felt himself still in union with the Holy Roman Church and was 
bent on maintaining that union. 

The author has wisely devoted so much space to the Augsburg Con- 
fession and its history since no other Lutheran symbol compares with it 
in importance and there is none about which there gathers so interesting a 
history. Recent discoveries of some of its progenitors by Férstemann, 
but more especially the discovery of The Oldest Redaction of the Augsburg 
Confession by Schoenbaum and Kolde in 1905, have reopened the whole 
problem of the Augustan confession, and made it a living question in 
Lutheran history, and a burning question in Lutheran controversy. 

The student of the question will find the present work an exceedingly 
valuable handbook, with exhaustive references in the footnotes to a very 


rich literature, both original and secondary. Errett GATES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION 


For several years Professor Jones, of Haverford College, has been a 
collector and student of source-material of mysticism. A part of the 
product is now before us in Studies in Mystical Religion. This work is 
intended to be the first of several volumes by Professor Jones and others, 
on the history and significance of the Society of Friends. If the succeeding 
volumes maintain the standard of the one now in our hands, Quakerism 
will acquire a literary monument of extraordinary interest and value. 

The present volume works out the Christian lineage of the Quakers 
from primitive Christianity down to the end of the English Commonwealth, 


« Studies in Mystical Religion. By Rufus M. Jones. Londonand New York: Mac- 
millan, 1909. xxxviii+518 pages. $3.50 net. 
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with the omission of Boehme, to whom a later volume will be devoted. The 
plan does not require a complete history of Christian mysticism—the 
Spanish mystics, for example, receive no mention—but it leads the author 
into a rarely fruitful study not only of better-known mystics like Scotus 
Erigena and Saint Francis, but also of a remarkable series of societies 
and movements of the people of the general type of Anabaptism. Many 
of these movements are obscure. We easily. assume the continuity of the 
mystical current in Christianity; to trace it in detail is a different matter. 
Professor Jones has gone after first-hand evidence of this continuity. In 
many cases it has to be traced in the rare writings of unknown men, and 
then the proof is only the similarity of successive persecuted groups in a 
given section of country. 

The material has been mined with indefatigable industry. But the 
work has been done with such zest, and the author writes with so much 
life and movement that the reader is carried along without a suspicion of 
the dullness that is possible in such researches. Motive and method alike 
permit an almost dramatic movement. For the author’s interest is not 
in history as such, but in a certain striking type of inner life and outer 
dissent. One will not learn “‘all about” the mystics here, of course; but 
for all that, there is no other single work that contains so much information 
concerning the actual religion of the mystics whom it discusses. 

The author’s undisguised affinity for all efforts to live freely by the 
“inner light” leads him, naturally, to place in the foreground the more 
attractive aspects of the men and groups that are studied. And herein 
lies much of the value as well as charm of the book. It is well that some 
atonement should be made for long-fostered ecclesiastical prejudice against 
nonconformjng mystics. When have they not been falsely charged with 
badness of life? Many of them, moreover, are shown to have suffered 
persecution for views and practices that we of today look upon as the crown 
of the Christian religion. Nevertheless one sonietimes wonders what 
Professor Jones would do with some of his mystical saints if he had them 
for neighbors and coreligionists. Here and there, too, a judgment may 
need to be revised. Is it quite true that a night spent by St. Francis weeping 
and groaning ‘“‘My God, my God!” is an example of the loftiest type of 
mysticism ? 

More than most representatives of the present revival of mysticism, 
Professor Jones moderates his appreciations by reference to the psychology 
of mysticism, upon which so much work has been done in recent years.” 


2 Apparently, however, he assumes the reality of telepathy (pp. 165, 258), and he 
attributes to auto-suggestion stigmata which are more easily explained by classing 
them with ordinary self-inflicted wounds of hysterics (see p. 165). 
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He lays especial stress, too, upon ,the necessity of measuring a religious 
experience by its social value. At times one would imagine that he is 
teaching a philosophy of religion based upon the moral experience rather 
than one based upon mystical experiences. For he would interpret each 
experience in the light of history; he would judge it by its social fruits; 
he is as insistent as Inge that the via negativa is an illusory by-path; his 
eyes are open to suggestion and pathological conditions as factors that 
constantly recur. What actually does happen in mystical experiences, 
however, we are not unequivocally told. The differentia of mysticism 
is properly given as “emphasis upon an immediate awareness,”’ or ‘‘direct 
and intimate consciousness, of the Divine Presence.” ‘This must signify 
a process of knowing that transcends the mediacy of memory, inference, 
and verification by history and by the intellectual co-operation that is 
called science. At its core, then, the mystical experience, as far as it is mys- 
tical, is intellectualistic and individualistic. It involves, as the author is 
aware, a movement toward a relatively undifferentiated consciousness, but 
this is an a-moral or pre-moral consciousness. The whole significance 
of the moral will depends upon the analytic attitude of mind, just as every- 
thing truly social depends upon the recognition of individuals. 

These difficulties force mysticism here, as in many cases, into the doc- 
trine that common experiences, such as conscience, faith, and prayer, are 
really mystical. But where now are the special marks of immediacy and 
undifferentiatedness ? It is encouraging to note that the next volume is to 
exhibit the social spirit as the very “hall-mark” of the Quaker fellowship. 
Without undue hazard one may predict that the relation of this social 
spirit to faith in God will display the mediacy of the ordinary religious 
consciousness rather than the immediacy that mysticism claims for itself. 
In the end we may conclude that there is a divine immediacy in all moral 
experience, but such a generalized immediacy is not mystical. 


GeEorGE A. COE 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York City 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN THEOLOGY 


The vital problems which the systematic theologian today must face 
are largely due to the recent thoroughgoing application of scientific methods 
in the investigation of religion. An unusually able and thoroughgoing 
discussion of this aspect of theological scholarship has been given by Pro- 
fessor Hunziger,t of Leipzig. He has collected into one volume five 


tProbleme und Aufgabe der gegenwéartigen systematischen Theologie. Von A. 
W. Hunziger. Leipzig: Deichert. 1909. 199 pages. M. 3.60. 
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essays, which deal with the dogmatic and apologetic task of theology in 
view of modern methods of investigation. While conservative in spirit, 
the author is genuinely critical and scientific in method. The book is 
thus significant as showing where the fundamental issue lies in the thought 
of conservative theologians. 

The first three essays all deal with the religionsgeschichtliche ideal. 
Troeltsch’s programme for the doctrinal construction of theology on the 
basis of historical study is subjected to a minute and searching criticism. 
Hunziger shows that neither history nor psychology nor epistemology can 
give a normative conception of religion, as, indeed, Troeltsch admits. The 
inductive method forbids one to select any one phenomenon as the standard 
by which to value all the rest. All must be impartially admitted to con- 
sideration. This, of course, means that Christianity must be placed on the 
same basis with other religions. And since the conclusions of the above 
inductive sciences are never mathematically complete, we can never by 
this method reach the conception of the finality of the Christian religion. 

The point of criticism is that Troeltsch makes no place for an unques 
tionable absoluteness of Christianity. Now Hunziger holds that Christian- 
ity must stand or fall with the doctrine of its absoluteness. A religion which 
is regarded as simply relative has already lost its power; for the con- 
fession of relativity means that either explicitly or implicitly search is being 
made for something relatively higher. The religionsgeschichtliche school, 
therefore, cannot supply a valid dogmatic. The argument is parallel 
to that which was set forth so cogently by Professor Mackintosh in this 
Journal (October, 1909). 

After thus exposing what he regards as the fatal weakness of the induc- 
tive, historical method, Hunziger proceeds to outline his own programme. 
He admits that absoluteness cannot be maintained on the orthodox basis 
of authority. It must be found in the content of Christianity rather than 
in scriptural authority. The essential center of Christianity he finds 
in the belief that in Christ we have a unique and complete mediator between 
God and man. But since historical science as such cannot recognize any 
historical event or person as unique, we cannot expect from history a defense 
of the absoluteness of real Christianity. It is only in the inner Christian 
experience of redemption that one realizes the divine, supernatural nature 
of Christ. In this appeal Hunziger avowedly follows Frank and Ihmels. 
From the experience of regeneration we may derive the right to make 
metahistorical affirmations. In this way a distinctly Christian world- 
view arises through faith. This religious view is based on experience just 
as really as is secular science. But it is not capable of being cogently 
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proved true to all men, as is the scientific world-view. Its truth appears 
only to the regenerate soul. The proper task of apologetics is to show how 
this Christian world-view is not only consistent with, but is actually superior 
to, any non-religious secular philosophy. This task is most suggestively 
outlined in the last essay in the volume. 

One who sympathizes with the historical and inductive method is led 
by the reading of this book to feel that the time is at hand when both con- 
servative and radical scholars can helpfully co-operate in the truer appre- 
hension of theological problems. When the appeal to technical authority 
is abandoned for an honest investigation in the empirical spirit, the con- 
servative has adopted a method which commands universal respect. And 
it is of great value to have the presuppositions of the radicals pointed out 
in this critical way. The radical’s tendency to deny the possibility of unique- 
ness or of the supernatural by a priori axioms is surely no more defensible 
than is an a priori appeal to technical authority. 

On the other hand, one is led to ask whether the conservative is quite 
justified in his insistence that Christianity must stand or fall with the 
assertion or abandonment of its absoluteness in a quantitative or static 
sense. Everyone is now ready to recognize that the religion of the Bible 
is not discredited when the doctrine of unique infallibility is abandoned. 
The Bible retains its greatness when frankly recognized to be historically 
conditioned literature. We are past the day when the essence of Chris- 
tianity was located in a supernaturally infallible book. But when Hunziger 
(p. 109) argues that if we have no absolute standard, our judgments must 
be recognized as false, he is simply setting up again the fallen scarecrow. 
The conclusions of natural science are only relatively accurate; but to 
call them on that account false would be absurd. Why argue that a 
relative religious judgment is false? Again, when Hunziger in his apolo- 
getic deals with the realm of natural science, where the theological issue 
is not so new, he recognizes that Christianity does not stand or fall with the 
acceptance or abandonment of the doctrine of unique and special miracles. 
God’s revelation may be seen—indeed, must be seen—just as truly in the 
uniform process of nature as in exceptions to that order. Faith demands 
that what God does in any instance shall be consistent with all his other 
activity. A miracle which ‘“‘contradicts” nature would be a source of 
religious perplexity rather than of confidence. One wonders why the 
same argument is not applicable to the person and work of Christ. If it 
does not destroy Christian faith to classify so-called miracles with the order 
of nature, so that one consistent world-process shall be recognized, why 
should it destroy Christianity if the personality of Jesus be interpreted as 
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the fulfilment of possibilities latent in human life rather than as the unique 
exception? Finally, if as Hunziger contends, the absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity can be maintained only as the result of a specially defined religious 
experience, what is to guarantee that this special religious experience 
rather than a different type is the true one and free from illusion? Is 
not the appeal to a supernatural (and therefore authoritative) religious 
experience exposed to all the critical difficulties which have led our author 
to the abandonment of the appeal to a supernatural (and therefore author- 
itative) Bible? To have clearly suggested these queries is a real service; 
and Hunziger’s book is to be welcomed as a valuable aid to the better under- 
standing of fundamental problems before us today. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


In the treatise of the French critic, Saintyves,? the question of miracles 
is treated as a problem in epistemology. The miracle is defined as a rare 
or even unique fact, considered, by him who believes in it, to surpass 
the powers of sensible nature, animate or inanimate, and therefore implying 
the intervention of a supernatural being, diabolic, angelic, or divine, and 
attesting, moreover, the religious value of a person, a doctrine, or a revela- 
tion. The question raised is not, Are miracles possible? but, Even if they 
were performed, would it be possible for us to recognize them as miracles in 
the sense defined above ? 

The book is divided into four parts, the first of which deals with miracles 
and historical criticism. The historian as such is entitled simply to pro- 
nounce upon the reality of the facts. It does not rest with him to say 
whether or not a historical event which has a marvelous character is truly 
supernatural. After the stories of miracles have been subjected to all 
possible historical tests, comparatively few will remain with a valid claim 
to acceptance as historically true. Of the biblical miracles, fully nine- 
tenths fail to commend themselves as truly historical, even if the historian 
cannot absolutely deny their reality. Of the remaining tenth, few are 
certain on grounds of history alone; they are confirmed by the fact that 
similar occurrences are known to modern science—but then, this does not 

establish them as miracles in the sense of the definition. 
, This brings us to the second division, which treats of miracles and 
scientific criticism. The task of the scientist is to seek to discover in any 
given fact elements of similarity by means of which to classify it with other 


2Le discernement du miracle. Par Pierre Saintyves. Paris: Nourry, 1909. 357 
pages. Fr. 6. 
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known facts, as instances of a general law. Once the rare fact has gained 
scientific acceptance, it no longer even seems to be miraculous, and so 
becomes useless for the purposes of the theologian. And with regard to 
any extraordinary fact not yet classifiable under any known law, the 
scientist cannot, by his methods of observation and experimentation, dis- 
cover it to be supernaturally caused; nor, on the other hand, can he as 
scientist deny either that the fact is miraculous or that it may yet be dis- 
covered to be miraculous by some other methods than his own. 

Coming next to miracles and philosophical criticism, we find philosophy 
set forth as the science or rational critique of conscious experience as such. 
It deals with consciousness, and with existence in so far as it is related to 
consciousness. Here it is maintained that philosophy can give no criterion 
by which the action of an extra-terrestrial consciousness could be known 
to be such, as distinguished from that of some human consciousness. 
It cannot be shown that supernatural intervention has occurred to secure 
the ends of justice or mercy, even if some “rare facts” have been instru- 
mental in these directions, for there is no general law connecting such facts 
with such results. If it be claimed that miracle is supernatural intervention 
occurring only in response to faith, it may be objected that it cannot be 
shown that the faith is not itself the efficient cause of those extraordinary 
cures of disease which sometimes do occur under such conditions, and this 
especially as the object in which the faith is reposed seems to be a matter 
of indifference. The hypothesis of a supernatural agent operating through 
the human subliminal self may be met by the alternative possibility of 
the subconscious agency of some human personality. And even if God 
were to manifest himself in an apparition, philosophy could find no criterion 
by which it could be sure that it was really God who had appeared. 

Finally the claims of theological criticism are considered. Theology 
must confine itself to religious metaphysics; it has no right to dogmatize 
as to what is or is not a scientific or historical fact. The facts being given, 
however, it can pass upon their value from the standpoint of a particular 
religious faith. Practically all religions have their stories of miracle, and 
each religion has claimed those to be true miracles which support its doc- 
trine, all others being either diabolical or unreal. This evaluation is 
manifestly not impartial, and so cannot be granted more than subjective 
significance. Not even theology, then, can give us any criterion for know- 
ing that any particular event has been supernaturally produced. 

Some reflections, critical and supplementary, are suggested. For so 
elaborate and intelligent a treatment of the subject, the outcome is not 
very satisfactory. The fault seems to lie chiefly in the procedure and in the 
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general point of view controlling it. It seems to be assumed that the 
present religious interest in the question of miracles is adequately repre- 
sented by traditional theology, and this has stood for the defense of much 
that is now seen to have a very precarious basis in history, science, and 
philosophy. But the modern religious spirit is not concerned to find a 
special manifestation of the divine in the extraordinary, unless it be extra- 
ordinary in moral goodness. As against atheism, which finds God nowhere, 
and pantheism, which finds him equally manifested in everything, good or 
bad, modern theistic religion claims the right to regard God as dynami- 
cally related to all reality, but to discover a progressive expression of his 
character and purpose in the moral progress of humanity. From this 
point of view the divine does not coincide with the unintelligible or mar- 
velous, and questions about alleged miraculous events religion may con- 
fidently leave to historical and scientific investigation. But neither the 
historian nor the scientist can complete his task without the other. Scienti- 
fic possibility must be used to some extent as a criterion of historical fact, 
and historical fact as a criterion of scientific possibility. Finally, it is the 
part of constructive philosophy to elaborate a world-view which will do 
justice both to the scientific postulate of the intelligibility of reality and to 
the religious postulate of the progressive immanence of God in the moral 
progress of humanity. 

Fonsegrive’s essays? are of some interest as showing the Catholic 
mind, with its Thomistic philosophy, in reaction upon and largely against 
modern philosophical thought. There are four of these essavs, dated at 
intervals from 1892 to 1908, and entitled as follows: ‘‘The Unknowable 
in Modern Philosophy,” ‘‘ Generalization and Induction,” “ Kantianism and 
Contemporary Thought,” and “Certitude and Truth.” 

The first essay, in opposition to the current critical doctrine that we can 
know only phenomena and their laws, advocates the view that we know 
our own existence immediately; that we know the existence of such other 
things as our experience brings us into touch with, as necessary to explain 
elements in our experience which we do not ourselves cause; that we know 
God’s existence as that of the First Cause; and, finally, that we know 
essences, imperfectly and by analogy, it is true, and yet well enough to tell 
the objects apart. 

In the second essay we see what psychology becomes when it is the 
bondservant of dogmatism. It is maintained that the concept is formed 
immediately by intuition when sense impressions arrive at the intellect; 


3Essais sur laconnaisance. Par George Fonsegrive. Paris: Gabalda et Cie., 1909, 
iv+271 pages, Fr. 3.50. 
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generalization is simply the recognition that the intuitive concept is universal 
and therefore valid of future as well as of past experience; and induction 
is but a special sort of this dogmatic generalization. Furthermore, it 
being admitted that intellectual intuition attains to some scientific truths, 
it can easily be granted, so it is contended, that it attains to metaphysical 
truths as well, Thus the metaphysical dogmatism as end justifies the 
intuitional psychology as means! 

The third essay exhibits the universal Catholic antipathy to the Kantian 
system as a whole; but there is an attempt to combine the Kantian critical 
doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge with the scholastic Aristotel- 
ianism, and thus to avoid subjectivism. The conclusion is that while we 
know what we know as a function of ourselves, and while we have no 
complete knowledge of anything, we nevertheless do know something, 
even if how this is possible remains an insoluble mystery. 

In the last essay truth is defined as the equation of the thing and the idea. 
Knowledge of the truth implies certainty; but there may be psychological 
certainty with reference to what is untrue. The problem then is to arrive 
at a logically valid certainty. This is accomplished by making use 
of certain tests. Here, in addition to the usual logical criteria, social 
confirmation is emphasized as making certainty more logical. ‘Every 
man who adheres to my faith gives me a new cause for believing it.” 

But there is a further question, How can we be sure that this logically 
legitimate certainty corresponds to a reality beyond our minds? This 
is the metaphysical problem. The solution offered is the same as in the 
first essay. The scholastic principle, that the cause resembles the effect, 
is rejected, however, as untenable (although apology is made for differing 
in this from Thomas Aquinas), and this means that knowledge is much 
more limited than the schoolmen would have admitted. How conven- 
ient this relativizing of scientific knowledge becomes, in view of the conflict 
between modern science and ecclesiastical dogma! It is evident that these 
“Essays on Knowledge” are intended as the vanguard of a modern Cath- 
olic apologetic. In the last few pages of the volume that man of straw, 
pragmatism as it is popularly understood, is easily overthrown. 

An interesting book for the student of religious epistemology is the 
recent work of K. Dunkmann,‘ the principal of the Royal College for 
Preachers, in Wittenberg. The task which the author sets himself is to 
show the place of theological knowledge in a system of all knowledge. 
Theology is either a knowledge of reality in the same sense in which we 


4 System theologischer Erkenntnislehre. Von K. Dunkmann. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1919. vit166 pages. M. 3.50. 
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know other reality, or else it is not knowledge at all. There must be no 
special religious epistemology seeking a refuge for theology between these 
alternatives. The acuteness of the problem is revealed when the author 
indicates his acceptance of the Kantian criteria of knowledge with its 
doctrine of relativity and its rejection of constructive metaphysics, espec- 
ially as Kant himself allowed theology no place in his system as knowledge. 
The way of escape by regarding religious judgments as practical rather 
than theoretical is rejected on the ground that what is simply practical is 
merely individual instead of universal, and so not knowledge at all. How, 
then, can religion, which is commonly viewed as a particular phenomenon 
alongside of others, come to have universal significance for the life of the 
spirit? How can the affirmations of religion be real knowledge ? 

The author boldy cuts the Gordian knot. It is not a proper view of 
religion to regard it as a functional peculiarity of the spirit; in its very 
essence religion is knowledge of God. In religious consciousness the self 
is recognized as the object of an all-embracing knowledge. Things are 
viewed religiously when viewed as manifest to an all-seeing eye. In the 
religious way alone do we know that God exists; we know him only as 
knowing us. 

Here Dunkmann seems to have followed Hegel in making the transi- 
tion from Kant’s regulative ‘‘transcendental unity of apperception”’ to the 
metaphysical idealism which regards it as constituting the ultimate reality. 
Hegel himself expressed this in religious terms in the well-known passage: 
“Man knows God only in so far as God himself knows himself in man. 
This knowledge is God’s self-consciousness, but it is at the same time a 
knowledge of God on the part of man and the knowledge of God by man 
is a knowledge of man by God. The spirit of man whereby he knows God, 
is simply the spirit of God himself.” It is this general conception which 
Dunkmann reads into his introspective psychology; he then universalizes 
it as belonging to the history of religion, with the result that the essence of 
religion is conceived in an intellectualistic way as a definite form of know- 
ledge. In fact it is explicitly stated that theology is not to be rigidly dis- 
tinguished from religion. 

The problem of the historical genesis of religion is repudiated. Religion 
did not arise; it is there as a revelation from the beginning of reflective 
consciousness. Historical revelation occurs when we know ourselves in 
our historical experience as known by God. The task of theology today is 
to reduce theology to the Christian religious knowledge of salvation, and to 
make that scientifically clear. 

The combination of elements in this point of view is peculiar, and will 
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probably not meet with general acceptance. The combination of the 
Hegelian intellectualism with the Kantian and Ritschlian rejection of 
metaphysics is somewhat novel. A more excellent way, perhaps, would 
be to view not only religious but all knowledge in its voluntaristic aspect, 
and to proceed to use the essential postulates of religion as philosophical 
hypotheses in the attempt to mediate between religion and other essential 
interests of life. 


Dovuctas C. MACINTOSH 
Yate Divinity SCHOOL 


NEw HAvEN, Conn. 


THE PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RELIGION 


A new course of lectures on ‘‘The Religions of the World” has recently 
been established by the Hartford Theological Seminary, the first series of 
which? was given last year by Mr. Frank Byron Jevons, of Durham Uni- 
versity. The aim of these Hartford lectures is to furnish students who are 
preparing for the foreign missionary field with “‘a good knowledge of the 
religious history, beliefs, and customs of the peoples among whom they 
expect tolabor.” Or, as Mr. Jevons puts it in his introductory lecture, the 
aim of the series is to be found in an “applied science of religion.” Such 
an applied science will accept the facts which the pure science of religion 
presents and will base itself upon them. ‘The business of the science of 
religion is to discover all the facts necessary if we are to understand the 
growth and history of religion. The business of the applied science is, 
in our case, to use the discovered facts as a means of showing that Chris- 
tianity is the highest manifestation of the religious spirit.” 

The plan of Mr. Jevons’ book can hardly be said to be well adapted to 
the purpose thus enunciated. There are lectures on ‘“‘Immortality,” 
“Magic,” “Fetichism,” ‘‘Prayer,” ‘Sacrifice,’ and ‘“Morality;” but 
until the last lecture (“Christianity”) is reached little is said to show that 
“Christianity is the highest manifestation of the religious spirit.”” Nor 
can it be said that the author’s attempts to adapt his scholarly discussions 
to the uses of the missionary are always fortunate. The “application,” 
coming at the end of an academic discussion, often seems very obviously 
tagged on, like the moral used as an excuse for a good story. 

The point of view which gives unity to the series of lectures is found 
in the insistence that religion is never purely individual but always social. 

1Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion, being Vol. I of the Hartford- 


Lamson Lectures on the Religions of the World. By Frank Byron Jevons. New York: 
Macmillan, 1908. xxv+283 pages. $1.50. 
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It is this which distinguishes it from various phenomena often confused 
with it, such as magic and fetichism; and it is this which marks the dis- 
tinction between prayer and spell. With this premised, Mr. Jevons con- 
ducts a spirited campaign against the various writers who maintain that 
religion grew out of magic or fetichism and that prayer came from spell. 
On the whole his reasoning is sound, though in some instances it is rather 
loose and in general depends too much upon somewhat arbitrary definitions. 
Thus magic means for Mr. Jevons chiefly “‘nefarious magic,” and fetichism 
is, he insists, always anti-social. By this procedure he has no difficulty 
in proving his point; but in doing so he by no means completely refutes 
his opponents. 

In his chapter on “Sacrifice” the author reproduces (as he did in his 
Introduction to the History of Religion) the Robertson Smith theory of sacri- 
fice as ‘‘communion with the god,” and passes rapidly over the opposing 
“gift theory” of Tylor’s with a few well-chosen words. The ease with 
which this is done leads one to wonder whether in this case the pure science 
of religion is not perhaps (quite unconsciously to Mr. Jevons) based upon 
the applied science, instead of vice versa. Unfortunately Mr. Jevons some- 
times writes too much like an advocate to be as convincing as he otherwise 
might be. 

The final lecture points out that the individual should be considered 
as both end and means in humanity as a whole, and this whether humanity 
be regarded statically or in evolution. But if there be any real purpose in 
the progress of things, and if that purpose consider the individual an end 
as well as a means, this purpose will be defeated if man has only an earthy 
existence. It is here that Christianity shows itself superior both to science 
and to other religions, by maintaining the beginning of a communion between 
God and man in this world and its perfect realization in the next. ‘‘Chris- 
tianity alone makes love of God to be the true basis and the only end of 
society, both that whereby personality exists and the end in which it seeks 
its realization.” 

The social nature of religion, so emphasized by Jevons, reappears in 
another recent work, The Psychology of Prayer, by Anna Louise Strong.” 
This book, in notable contrast to so much that is called the “psychology” 
of this, that, and the other, really deserves its title. It is written altogether 
from the psychological point of view and the author has never once allowed 
herself to lapse into “naive realism” on the one hand, or into metaphysics 
on the other. For her, prayer is a relation between two selves; yet these 

2The Psychology of Prayer. By Anna-Louise Strong. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1909. 122 pages. $0.83. 
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selves are not meant to be taken in any metaphysical sense, but are described 
in purely psychological terms. ‘Consciousness arises as the result of a 
disturbance and takes immediately the form of a distinction between a pur- 
posing activity and the means through which this activity can attain its end. 
The purposing activity is felt as subject; the conditioning means as object. 
When this object is not made a part of a larger system . . . . but remains 
a rich complexity, then it tends to take on a personal form, and to be given 
the value not of an object, but of a personal object, a self. In this case, 
the relation in consciousness is a relation between two selves, one of which 
we shall call the me, or self of immediate purpose and desire, and the other 
the alter, the objectified self.” This point of view, adopted, as the reader 
will see, from the Dewey school of thought, dominates and determines 
Miss Strong’s entire treatment of prayer. 

Prayer is, therefore, a relation between the two selves just described. 
It is, in fact, defined as ‘“‘a social relation between two selves arising 
simultaneously in consciousness, having for its end the establishment of a 
wider, more complete self.” It is indeed rather hard at first to see how the 
last part of this definition is to be made to apply to all prayers. Yet Miss 
Strong carries her definition in detail throughout the book, even though 
here and there she has to strain a point to do so. The savage’s prayer 
for the death of his foe, and the child’s prayer for a new doll are inter- 
preted as “‘having for their end the establishment of a more complete self;” 
and the impersonal contemplation of the Buddhist is, we are told, ‘‘no 
transcending of social relationships,” though the alter here is indeed one of 
very abstract sort. It is of course permissible for Miss Strong to interpret 
her own definition in this wide sense; but a definition which means so 
much is not very illuminating. 

By far the most important part of the book, however, is its admirable 
psychological description of the development of prayer from its primitive 
to its highest forms. The prayers of the savage and of the child are for 
all sorts of things because the distinction between the personal and the 
impersonal is not yet made. But when the more mechanical, the more defin- 
itely regulated changes in experience cease to be felt as changes in the self 
and can be counted on exactly with no residuum of uncertainty, they cease to 
be considered personal. ‘That which becomes habitual becomes imper- 
sonal.” For many of our purposes, therefore, science and art supersede 
prayer. And “the beginnings of this scientific discrimination come when 
the causal relation between prayer and the result is broken in one of two 
ways. Either the prayer does not bring the result or the result comes 
without the prayer.” 
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But the sense of ethical fitness in the savage and in the child may also 
contribute toward reducing the number of things for which one prays. 
“Thus the child may cease to pray for ‘material’ objects not because he 
finds that prayer is useless but because he comes to a sense of shame in 
‘bothering’ God about such little things.’” 

When this process of elimination has been carried to its logical con- 
clusion, prayer reaches what Miss Strong calls its completely social type,‘ 
in which the conception of the self has developed and the end sought is not 
some particular thing—but “‘the establishment of a wider, more complete 
self.” Within this higher type of prayer there are two well-marked tenden- 
cies, the contemplative or aesthetic, and the practical or ethical. The former 
tends to rest in the experience as such and to surrender the little self to the 
greater one. In its extreme form this ceases to be prayer at all, as the self 
of desire is completely given up and the social relation, which is essential to 
prayer, comes to anend. The practical tendency in prayer, on the other 
hand, is to pass at once into action. This type too, like the other, when 
carried to an extreme, ceases to be prayer, though for the opposite reason. 
It is here not the little self but the alter who is lost, and prayer thus ceases 
to be a social relation and becomes merely moral action. For real prayer 
is always essentially social—an expression “‘of the constant social inter- 
course through which consciousness goes on.” 


James BIssETT PRATT 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH 


The appearance about the same time of two substantial books on the 
problem of the reorganization of our Christian forces is significant and 
encouraging. The problem will eventually be worked out not in the study 
but in the field. The long scandal will be ended at last by a gradual 
process of practical combination. But in the meantime, the more books 
the better. 

The two forces which are compelling a new consideration of our unhappy 
divisions are denominational indifference and social enthusiasm. The 
present generation is altogether indifferent to the denominational distinc- 
tions over which their fathers fought. The young Baptist does not care 
whether baptism is administered according to one ritual or another. The 
young Congregationalist and the young Presbyterian are interested in 
ecclesiastical polity only as a practical and contemporary matter; to their 
minds neither polity is of obligation, the only question is as to practical 
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effectiveness. The young Episcopalian may be somewhat more tenacious 
of his distinctive positions than his neighbors, but even he will agree that the 
only strong argument for the bishop is that which depends not on history 
but on the actual merits of the office; the important matter is not the age 
of the bishop but his ability to do his work. The young Unitarian and the 
young Universalist are at a loss to explain why they stand apart from their 
brethren. The old denominational controversies are obsolete. They 
survive only as dim and unintelligent prejudices and superstitions. 

On the other hand, the souls of our youth are aflame with social enthusi- 
asm. They have come out of the long past wherein the minds of men were 
given to theology and polity, into a splendid present where ideals are con- 
cerned with the betterment of society. These young men, in all our 
churches, are trying to bring about a present and local realization of the 
kingdom of heaven. They are engaged in the great business of increasing 
the health and happiness of daily life. As they proceed in their humane 
endeavors, they find themselves confronting two very serious difficulties: 
the difficulty of general social conditions and the difficulty of organized 
social evils. It is like trying to cure the malaria of a family whose house 
stands in the middle of a malarious marsh and whose neighbors are interested 
not only in keeping up the marsh but in poisoning the water. The thing 
to do is to eject the neighbors and to drain the marsh. But this is beyond 
the power of the individual. It demands the united force of the community. 
The young people who find their efforts blocked by social conditions which 
prey upon the bodies of their neighbors, and by social organizations which 
prey upon their bodies and their souls, find also that the church is ineffective 
to undertake this crying need. Over against organization must be set 
organization; and our forces are divided. The result is that the social 
worker is not only indifferent to our outgrown denominational eccentricities, 
but cordially despises and detests them. He perceives that they are one 
most mighty hindrance to the setting up of the kingdom of heaven. 

This is the situation which makes the division of Christendom intolerable. 
Mr. Spence thinks that we might escape by a restoration of the Christian 
Ecclesia? which he understands to mean a union of the Christians of the 
community, a city church. What he wants is ‘a local union of Christians 
of every sect and party, loyally pledged to reserve their entire influence and 
power as citizens, for Christ.”” For such a union he provides a long and 
detailed body of by-laws, prescribing the duties of a considerable number 
of committees, and arranging for the necessary elections. His proposition 


* Christian Reunion: A Plan for the Restoration of “the Ecclesia of God.”” By Frank 
Spence. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1909. 352 pages. 
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is Christian reunion by town-meeting. He would take over into the hands 
of the community in general all of the present functions of the churches 
except preaching and the administration of the sacraments. 

Mr. Spence’s proposals are so elaborate as to hinder their excellent 
purpose. What is needed at this stage of the proceedings is not a form of 
organization but a suggestion of certain matters on which the Christian 
citizens might reasonably unite for better efficiency. For example, we 
might combine our forces in the administration of charity, in the systematic 
visitation of the town, in the maintenance of schools for social teaching— 
sewing-schools and cooking-schools— in the providing of recreation, in the 
conduct in general of the activities which make up the institutional side 
of parish life. Mr. Spence’s idea is admirable, but such an idea must be 
left to grow naturally like a tree; it cannot be erected from specifications 
like a house. 

Professor Briggs? has in mind not only a union of the Christians of 
the community for better humanitarian service, but a formal reorganization 
of the churches. This is a much more difficult and remote matter than 
that which is considered by Mr. Spence. Dr. Briggs is much assisted in his 
discussion by the fact that he knows by experience both the Presbyterian 
and the Episcopal point of view, and is thereby enabled to interpret the one 
to the other. He deals with the matter ecclesiastically, going back into 
history, and taking account of inveterate prejudices or convictions. Then 
he discusses the biblical doctrine of the church, the historic episcopate, 
the validity of orders, the creeds and the sacraments, and comes finally 
to the discussion raised among Catholics by the Pope’s encyclical against 
modernism, and among Protestants by Dr. Newman Smyth’s essay on 
“Passing Protestantism.” 

A great obstacle to any general reunion of the churches is found by Dr. 
Briggs in the original root of bitterness from which the divisions grew— 
the position of the pope. A constitutionalized papacy, restraining the papal 
supremacy from civil, economic, scientific, and philosophical matters, and 
confining the realm of the pope to faith and morals, might make some 
co-operation possible. Nothing, however, could be further from such an 
ideal than the contemporary utterances of the Vatican. But a greater 
obstacle still is the subordination of the fraternal principle in religion. In 
the rise of this principle as a dominating factor in our private life is the 
assurance of eventual reunion. ‘It must be evident to all,” says Dr. 
Briggs, “‘that we have come into an ethical age, a sociological age, an age 


2 Church Unity. By Charles Augustus Briggs. New York: Scribner, 1909. 
459 pages. $2.50. 
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which resents mere dogma and insists upon the realities of life.” And he 
quotes from Harnack an application of this spirit of the age to the situation 
in the churches. 

(a) The confessional or credal differences of the two churches [Roman and 
Protestant] must be entirely removed from the political sphere; (0) each party 
must try to be perfectly just to the other; (c) all useless controversies must be 
avoided and a fair and honest method of controversy instituted; (d) each church 
must earnestly try to appreciate the religious and spiritual life of the other; 
(e) a higher uniting, and the attainment of a truth which now lies beyond the 
grasp of both churches, must be held up as the final ideal. The faithful appli- 
cation of these principles in Christian brotherhood will eventually accomplish 
the reunion of Christendom. 


GrEorRGE HODGES 
EpIscopAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES OF A MODERN PASTOR 


The American pulpit has enjoyed the services of few more useful men 
than Washington Gladden who, for many years has been the pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Columbus, Ohio. He not only has been 
leader in his own denomination but has exerted a widening influence upon 
the life of the nation, particularly through his books whose titles run to 
something like thirty. 

In a volume, which is not exactly an autobiography and yet has much 
of the value of such a work, Dr. Gladden tells something of his experiences 
through seventy odd years.‘ His comments upon the school life of his 
boyhood are interesting as revealing something of the value which hard- 
ship and the limitation of country life afford in the making of character. 
His experiences in college, seminary, and early pastorates are also sugges- 
tive. In all of these matters, however, Dr. Gladden maintains a reticence 
in reference to his own personal life and experiences which is not wholly 
accounted for by his modesty of spirit. Perhaps the chief defect of the 
book as a work in the disclosure of character is this restraint which con- 
sciously or unconsciously has been put upon the pen. So much is told 
regarding the influences in the midst of which his career was shaped that 
it would be profoundly interesting to know something further of those 
inner experiences which make up the significant forces of a useful career. 

The most valuable element in this life story is its sensible and inter- 
preting comment upon the public life of America during the past fifty years 


Recollections. By Washington Gladden. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909 
431 pages. $2.00 net. 
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Quite the most sympathetic and impressive portions of the book are those 
which deal with the struggle of the nation over the question of slavery, and 
Mr. Lincoln’s part in bringing about the results that were achieved. 

On two other themes the book has value. One is the development of 
the spirit of responsibility for proper relations between the church and labor. 
From his early years as a pastor Dr. Gladden confesses his growing con- 
cern that the church should take a proper interest in the social and 
industrial problems which were rapidly becoming significant in American 
life. No one who has watched his successive utterances on these themes, 
from his book, Workingmen and Their Employers, published in 1885, to 
Christianity and Socialism, published twenty years later, could doubt 
his interest in the theme or the value of the contributions he has made to its 
adjustment. The other topic is that of the progressive interpretation of 
the Bible and Christian theology in terms of present experience. It is 
surprising to those who think of Dr. Gladden as an honored and trusted 
leader in the Congregational church to read his confession that for many 
years and almost to the present decade he has been regarded as a heretic by 
many of his brethren. But it is sufficiently clear that the type of evangelical 
Christianity which he represents is the one which best meets the needs of the 
modern world. And this volume is an admirable disclosure of the ways 
in which the suspected and opposed opinions of one generation become the 
standard of orthodoxy in the next. 


The life of any man who has rendered as valuable service to his genera- 
tion as Washington Gladden is eminently worth reading, and particularly 
when the story is told by the chief actor. If these Recollections do not consti- 
tute the most valuable biography of the year, they are at least very service- 
able to young men who would like to know how best to employ the 
materials at hand in this generation for successful service in the one close at 
hand. 


HerRBertT L. WILLETT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE COMING CHRISTIANITY OF THE ORIENT 


So general is the disrepute into which the word “rhetorical” has fallen 
in our day, that one hesitates to use it in describing the form in which 
Dr. Hall’s “‘Barrows Lectures” are presented.* But it is really the fitting 

tChrist and the Eastern Soul: The Witness of the Oriental Consciousness to Jesus 
Christ. By Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., LL.D., late President of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. The Barrows Lectures 1906-7, Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1909. xli+208 pages. $1.37. 
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word of commendation. It would be difficult to find more admirable 
examples of carefully wrought and eloquent rhetoric than the pages of 
“Christ and the Eastern Soul” present—the rhetoric which is profitable not 
for embellishment merely, but also for the illumination and enforcement of 
the thought. This leisurely movement of an adorned and stately argu- 
ment, with its courteous introductions and recapitulations and its refresh- 
ing interludes of illustration must have been peculiarly grateful and 
effective with an oriental audience. 

And the style is the man. Dr. Hall’s invariable attitude to his oriental 
hearers is that of a winning sympathy and appreciation, an assumption 
that they and he equally revere the truth, a single-hearted endeavor to 
interpret to them a Christianity to which they cannot be indifferent, since its 
“natural soil” is the Orient. He discovers no necessary and irreconcilable 
hostility between the religious faiths of the West and the East. Each 
possesses something that the other needs. ‘‘The truth that is in your several 
faiths cannot be shaken by your assimilation of the faith of Christ.” ‘To- 
day the greatest religious need of the world is for a Christianity deepened 
and spiritualized through the recovery of elements germane to the oriental 
consciousness and best interpreted thereby.” In the ears of some, these 
words are overbold. And when Dr. Hall puts aside the consideration of 
western ecclesiastical institutions as of no significance for essential Chris- 
tianity and in the spirit of a thoroughgoing monist refuses to regard pan- 
theism and Christianity as “‘mutually exclusive types of thought,” it is 
inevitable that the doubt should arise that he is making extravagant, if 
not unworthy, concessions to prepossessions and convictions of the oriental 
mind. To all such suspicions his noble protest in the opening lecture 
against the attribution to him of a spirit of flattery furnishes a convincing 
reply. The accusation is indeed a serious one, for to sustain it would go 
far to invalidate the entire content of these lectures. The task to which 
Dr. Hall addressed himself was to set forth not the differences between the 
oriental consciousness and the Christian religion but their many agreements 
and correspondences, and to show to educated Indians the need of “oriental 
co-operation in the larger interpretation of the divine life to the world.” 
“‘He vehemently protested,” says Bishop Brent in his Introductory Note, 
“against the theory that the evangelization of the educated Indian was 
hopeless because of his intellectual pride, and that Christianity’s sole 
opportunity lay among the low-caste poor and the pariahs.” To this 
high task Dr. Hall brought, as his book abundantly testifies, an intellectual 
equipment gained by long meditation upon the sacred books of the East, 
together with the ardor of a singularly lofty and disinterested spirit. 
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If Christ and the Eastern Soul does not appear to some to be in the 
truest sense of the word a missionary book, it is because they are taking 
too narrow a view of the missionary endeavor. For it will live precisely 
because of the contribution it makes to the forces that are working for the 
evangelization of India. Its temper and its attitude will give it an enduring 
value, quite apart from its philosophical basis and the form of its argument, 
impressive as that is acknowledged to be. It sets forth most persuasively 
a missionary method, the method, indeed, of the successful presentation 
of Christian truth to the mind of India. May we not expect that Dr. 
Hall’s method will be more generally employed in the future, or rather that 
more men may be called into the missionary service capable of employing 
it, that his profoundly Christian spirit, his deep sympathy with India, and 
his large hope for its future may kindle in their hearts ? 

In a previous book, Le christianisme et lextreme-Orient, Canon Joly 
has reviewed at considerable length the history of Roman Catholic missions 
with the single purpose of showing how little has actually been accomplished 
in return for a vast expenditure of treasure and of life. At the end of 
thirteen centuries of toil, of sacrifice, and of martyrdom the Catholic 
church can claim today but four million disciples as over against the eight 
hundred million adherents of non-Christian faiths. This scanty and 
humiliating result, as the “‘vieux chanoine” esteems it, is due chiefly, he 
contends, to a mistaken missionary policy on the part of the Jesuit fathers. 
They have everywhere and always refused, or at least failed to establish, 
autonomous and self-perpetuating churches, and the history of their 
missions, in consequence, is marked by a long succession of disappointed 
expectations and arrested undertakings. This vigorous and plain-spoken 
arraignment by an obscure secular priest of the most powerful and influential 
party in the church made, of course, a stir in ecclesiastica' circles. At 
home and abroad arose protests, denials, and explanations, with not a few 
expressions of approval and encouragement as well. Many readers 
admitted the force of the argument and demanded for it serious consider- 
ation. In the present volume? Canon Joly returns to the attack. His 
second book, notwithstanding its length, is, in fact, both in substance and 
style, a controversial pamphlet, and by virtue of its vigor, its vivacity, and 
its humor it must prove to all parties concerned very good reading. How 
account, demands Canon Joly, for this long-continued refusal in the plainest 
contradiction of apostolic precedent to furnish the churches in foreign 
lands with a sufficient equipment of native priests, and to set over them a 


2Le probléme des missions: tribulations d’un vieux chanoine. Par Chanoine 
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native bishopric? The European, he replies with an evident relish of 
his own plain speech, “‘is infatuated with himself.” The justice he admin- 
isters is the only justice he will recognize. The European missionary is 
very humble, to be sure, before God; but he regards himself at the same 
time as very superior to the Hindu or the Chinese to whom he preaches the 
gospel. The suggestion that a native might be found worthy to be invested 
with sacred orders is stupefying to the superior European mind. It follows 
that the cause of Christianity in the hands of such advocates is easily identi- 
fied in the eyes of the common people, and even of governments, with Euro- 
pean political aggressions, and, what is worse, with the scandalous lives 
of European residents. While Christianity remains a European doctrine 
it is the thing to be expected that it should be easily overthrown in recurring 
persecutions provoked by its exotic character. Until the indigenous 
clergy are much more numerous and are accorded a complete equality 
with the European clergy it is to be feared that the church, however dis- 
interested and heroic its effort, is building its house upon the sand. 

But what if the superiors of the Company of Jesus will not repent and 
mend their ways? To Canon Joly the future of European interests of 
whatever sort in the Orient is dark with the threatening of disasters. In his 
closing chapter, ‘‘ Missionaires et le mouvement anti-européen,” he predicts 
the eventual triumph of the oriental national movement. When that day 
comes the missionaries will suffer first because they have not been able to 
separate themselves from the hatred in which all Europeans are held. Let 
us be warned in time and make preparation to leave Asia to the Asiatics. 
If Christianity is to survive that upheaval it will be as it finds shelter in 
the self-governing churches of Asia, an indigenous growth planted in 
oriental soil. 

Canon Joly’s problem, it will be seen, is essentially the problem which 
all missionaries, Protestant or Roman Catholic, must meet. His concep- 
tion of the church may be quite erroneous and his apprehensions of Euro- 
pean overthrow altogether groundless; but his conclusion cannot be dis- 
puted, that the Christianity of the Orient must in the end become an 
oriental Christianity. 

Protestantism in Japan’ deals with a question closely resembling that 
which vexes the soul of the “‘vieux chanoine.”” The really important dis- 
cussion to which M. Allier’s intelligent and agreeable narrative brings us 
in the end is again “the indigenous church.” Christianity in Japan, pro- 
scribed fifty years ago, later somewhat grudgingly tolerated, enjoying 


3Le protestantisme au Japan (1859-1907). Par Raoul Allier. Paris: Félix 
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today the largest and most complete freedom, is now increasing in strength 
and influence, in recovery from a serious check, and is controlled more 
plainly than once by an evangelical spirit. But among a people whose 
patriotism still glows hotly with the recollection of the victory over Russia, 
which even in the twentieth century holds the divine descent of the 
emperor as an article of the national faith, and claims an equal place with 
the greatest of the European powers, it is impossible that the Christian 
churches should continue to acknowledge dependence, in any form, upon 
occidental Christianity. An all-but universal protest is raised against the 
continued acceptance of western creeds and ecclesiastical organizations 
solely upon the authority of the missionary. ‘The Japanese will consent 
to become Christian only on condition that Christianity shall become 
Japanese.” This, says M. Allier, is “‘an imperious demand of the soul 
of the people.” It does not appear to be easy to define or to describe 
with accuracy this nationalized Christianity of the future. A Japanese 
writer says, in imposing but vague language, “It will be the Christianity 
of Christ and of the apostles, perfectly digested and assimilated by 
Japanese human nature.” We can'only await its arrival. M. Allier thinks 
we need not wait long. Japanese Christianity “has been announcing 
itself” for eighteen years. ‘‘The hour appears to be at hand when it 
will break forth into bloom.” When it arrives—to put it bluntly—the 
missionary must go. His task is completed. There will be no place for a 
foreign teacher in a full-blown Japanese Christianity. Denominational 
distinctions, too, imported from the Occident, must go. The Japanese 
will not much longer submit to the oppression of a past which is not their 
own. But independence prepares the way for something still better, 
namely, consolidation. Indigenous self-supporting, co-operating churches 
will at no distant time be merged in the one national Christian church of 
Japan. Such is M. Allier’s forecast. This matter looms large upon the 
pages of his book, but it must not be thought that they do not contain 
other and hardly less interesting discussions, upon Shintoism, for example, 
and its failure as a religion; upon a liberalized and, so to speak, Chris- 
tianized Buddhism; upon the intrepid attempt of the government schools 
to teach morality, apart from religious sanctions; upon the moral crisis of 
Young Japan, upon the utilitarian motive prompting the acceptance of 
Christianity on the part of not a few of the leading men of Japan. The 
book may be cordially commended for its candor and comprehensiveness, 
for its large views, and for the skill with which its material is massed 
and unified. 


A. K. PARKER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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CasPaRi, W. Aujfkommen und Krise des israelitischen Kénigiums unter David. 
Ursachen, Teilnehmer und Verlauf des Absolom’schen Aufstandes. Berlin: 
Trowitsch und Sohn, 1909. viit+138 pages. M. 4.50. 

This study sets forth fully and carefully the various causes contributing to the 
outbreak of the revolt under Absalom. Its origins are traced back to the circumstances 
attending the founding of the monarchy. Caspari points out clearly the indisputable 
fact that the monarchy was not universally acceptable to the Israelites. The establish- 
ment and growth of the monarch’s influence and power inevitably ran counter to the 
ambitions and wishes of many of the most influential citizens. Saul had failed to rally 
all interests around the throne and David’s course was beset with most serious obstacles. 
Absalom was to a large extent only the tool of the disaffected interests in Israel. From 
this point of view the task of David assumes far greater proportions and the strength 
of his personality appears conspicuous. The study is well conceived and worked out 
and furnishes a fine precedent for similar detailed investigations of other periods of 
Hebrew history. 


ScHNEIDER, H. Zwei Aujsditze zur Religionsgeschichte Vorderasiens: Die 
Entwickelung der Jahureligion und der Mosesagen in Israel und Juda; 
Die Entwickelung des Gilgameschepos. Mit zwei Abbildungen. [Leipziger 
Semitistische Studien, V, 1.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. 84 pages. M. 1.80. 
Rarely can so many startling statements be found within forty pages as are furnished 
by the first of these two studies. Only a few of them may be cited here: Israel’s 
Egyptian oppression was endured, not in Egypt, but in Palestine, and the line on the 
Merneptah-stele is the proof of it. Israel and Judah had originally nothing whatever 
to do one with another; they entered Canaan in entire independence of each other. 
The tribe of Judah and the Aramaic tribe Ja’udi were originally identical and both 
worshiped the god Jahu after whom they were named. This god Jahu originally was 
represented in the form of a serpent; hence the bronze serpent which was not destroyed 
till Hezekiah’s time. Later the serpent form gave way to a human figure which con- 
tinued in the temple until the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. Moses is throughout a 
mythical figure; his work, his life, his very name are unhistorical. The evidence 
furnished for these and other similar propositions is very slight and far from convincing 
toa historian. But the author promises us a larger work in which he will substantiate 
these positions. Meantime we must possess our souls in patience. The second study 
devotes itself to the history of the growth of the Gilgamesh epic, tracing it from its 
earliest discoverable form through all the succeeding stages. Students of Babylonian 
literature and religion will find this discussion of value. 


Merx, A. Der Messias oder Ta’eb der Samaritaner, nach bisher unbekannten 
Quellen. Mit einem Gedichtniswort von K. Marti. [Beihefte zur Zeitschrift 
fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XVII.] Giessen: Tépelmann, 1909. 
g2 pages. M.5. 
This was the last work of Professor Merx, whose sudden death just at the close of 
the eulogy pronounced by him at the graveside of his colleague Hausrath occurred last 
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July. The facts of his career with an appreciation of his work and character are given 
by Professor Marti. The “‘sources” of this Samaritan teaching regarding the Messiah 
are not so wholly unknown as the titleclaims. The most valuable of the documents here 
published, translated, and commented upon was translated in an article on “‘The 
Messianic Hope of the Samaritans” which appeared in The Open Court for May and 
September, 1907. Nevertheless, the text itself is made accessible to scholars here and 
provided with a scholarly setting of interpretative and historical materials. The 
study forms a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Samaritan community with 
its beliefs and hopes. 


Kropat, Arno. Die Syntax des Autors der Chronik verglichen mit der seiner 
Quellen. Ein Beitrag zur historischen Syntax des Hebriischen. [Beihefte 
zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XVI.] Giessen: 
Tépelmann, 1909. viii+94 pages. M. 4. 

This is the same sort of a study as that of A. Barta, ““The Syntax of the Sentence 

in Isaiah 40-66” (American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. XVII 

[1901], pp. 22 ff.), and Miss R. Corwin’s The Verb and the Sentence in Chronicles, 

Ezra and Nehemiah (1909), both of them Doctor’s theses from the Semitic Department 

of the University of Chicago. Miss Corwin’s thesis, as will appear from the title, 

covers largely the same ground as that of Kropat. The two studies supplement one 
another admirably; Kropat covers a wider range of syntax, but Corwin works out her 
narrower theme more thoroughly. Many studies of this sort should be carried through; 
on the basis of them it will be possible to write a historical syntax of the Hebrew language, 
a work needing greatly to be done. 


Hirscuy, N.C. Artaxerxes III Ochus and His Reign, with Special Considera- 
tion of the Old Testament Sources Bearing upon the Period. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1909. v+85 pages. $0.81. 


This is a Doctor’s dissertation worked out in the University at Bern under the 
guidance of Professor Karl Marti. It comprises three chapters, the first giving a 
rapid survey of the entire period of Persian history, the second making a special study 
of the reign of Ochus, and the third endeavoring to make a strong case in favor of 
dating several sections of the Old Testament in the reign of Ochus. This third chapter 
constitutes nearly one-half of the book. The author places Isa. 19:1-15; 23:1-14; 56- 
66; Pss. 44, 74, 79, and 83 in the reign of Ochus, and finds reflections of the campaigns 
of Ochus in Palestine embodied in Isa. 14:28-32, though the passage itself is from 
a later time. The thesis displays a wide acquaintance with the literature concerning 
this period and will thus be of use to students of the Persian age because of its bibliog- 
raphy and its full citation of sources. ‘There is gathered together here all the informa- 
tion accessible regarding Ochus and his reign, and care has been taken to render it 
reliable—yet, one wonders how Atossa could have been both mother and sister of 
Ochus (p. 26). Was not Statira his mother? The discussion of Old Testament 
passages adds little to our knowledge as to their origin; but not much can be expected 
along this line in the case of materials such as those in question, where the external 
evidence is lacking and the internal proofs are somewhat elusive. 
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NEW TESTAMENT AND PATRISTICS 


PFLEIDERER, Otto. Primitive Christianity, Its Writings and Teachings in 
Their Historical Connections. ‘Translated by W. Montgomery. Vol. II. 
New York: Putnam, 1909. 510 pages. $3.00. 

The second volume of Mr. Montgomery’s excellent translation of the late Pro- 
fessor Pfleiderer’s Urchristentum covers the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts, together 
with the Preaching of Jesus and the Faith of the First Disciples. Professor Pfleiderer’s 
views are too well known from the German edition to call for extended presentation. 
The use of Lukan materials in the Third Gospel and the Acts gave them the name of 
Luke. They show the influence of Josephus and belong to the beginning of the second 
century. Pfleiderer finds the sources of the early narratives of Acts in oral tradition 
rather than in specific documents. Mark wrote the gospel which bears his name, 
probably within the decade following the fall of Jerusalem. It was the approaching 
reign of God (Gottesherrschaft) which was so potently proclaimed by Jesus. Certainly 
‘messianic ideas strongly influenced” his mind in “the last days at Jerusalem,” and 
the words and acts of that time must be understood in the light of those ideas (p. 467). 
While Professor Pfleiderer’s rigorous method sometimes results in views that are 
undoubtedly extreme, his independence and vigor give his work great value for all 
serious workers in the New Testament. The indices are postponed to a later volume. 
Suov vldy dvOpwrov is a curious misprint (p. 478); cf. Rev. 1:13; 14:14. 


SCHERMANN, THEODOR. Griechische Zauberpapyri und das Gemeinde- und 
Dankgebet im I Klemensbriefe. (Texte und Untersuchungen, XXXIV, 2. b.] 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. 64 pages. M. 2. 

This comparative study of the language of the prayers in First Clement and in the 
magical papyri shows the large indebtedness of both to Jewish literature, and also the 
relationship existing between Christian and pagan religious expression. Schermann 
has not covered all the magical papyri in his survey. Oxyrhynchus 924, a gnostic 
charm which speaks of Jesus Christ and the Living God, might well have been included 
and would have modified the statement (p. 3) that but one magical papyrus of the fourth 
century seems to be of Christian origin. Tebtunis 275 might also have been noticed. 
Indeed, Schermann seems to know Grenfell’s work only when Wessely has republished 
it. If the statement (p. 24) that in a Christian letter of 250-285 a. D. the Pope’s 
entourage is already described as ol car’ avrdy dywraro. wapeor@res refers to the 
Amherst letter (Amherst Papyri, I, pp. 28-30)—Schermann gives no reference for it— 
the reading is unsupported by the editors of that papyrus; cf. Amh. Pap., II, p. 204. 
There is an occasional misprint: ravay@y, p. 24, Texal, p. 36. 


Littcert, W. Die Irrlehrer der Pastoralbriefe. [Beitrige zur Férderung christ- 
licher Theologie, XIV, 3.] Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1909. 93 pages. 
M. 1.80. 


Liitgert follows his study of the Corinthian errorists (Fretheitspredigt und Schwarm- 
geister in Korinth, 1908) with an investigation of those opposed in the pastoral epistles. 
While he accepts these epistles as Paul’s, his discussion is not controlled by that view, 
but proceeds independently of it. The errorists attacked in the pastorals were Jewish 
Antinomianists who had been drawn into the church by its teaching of freedom from 
the Law. By reason of their spiritual gifts they claimed independence from church 
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authority. They practiced asceticism in matters of sex, and held to a dualistic view 
of the world. They thus present important resemblances to the Corinthian errorists, 
but the latter were libertinists, while they were ascetics. 


Bacon, B. W. Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians. [The Bible 
for Home and School.] New York: Macmillan, 1909. vii+135 pages. 

50 cents net. 

Professor Bacon holds Galatians to be the earliest of Paul’s extant letters, assigning 
it to a time in the first visit to Corinth, somewhat earlier than that of the Thessalonian 
letters. He argues convincingly for the South Galatian destination of the letter, and 
discusses at length its relation to the narrative of Acts. The commentary is learned, 
vigorous, and stimulating. Yet it is not easy for a scholar of Bacon’s technical equip- 
ment to write in a clear, popular way. 


ScHLATTER, A. Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments und die Dogmatik. Giiters- 

loh: Bertelsmann, 1909. 82 pages. M. 1.50. 

Less attention is given to determining the contribution which New Testament 
theology makes to “dogmatics” than to expounding the proper method of New Testa- 
ment theological study. ‘The fundamental contention is that it should not be dogmatic 
but historical, and there should be not only a statistical collection of early Christian 
thought but a recognition of motive and tendency in the formulation of that thought. 
Mere speculation in theology, apart from some basis in fact, is deplored; and the basal 
facts, it is held, lie not only in present experience but also in the religious convictions 
of the early Christians. It is necessary to understand the concrete individual character 
of the primitive faith in order to correct the dogmatist’s inclination to use the New 
Testament language as though it was written for the special purpose of furnishing mod- 
erns with materials for idealizing theological abstractions. The aim of New Testa- 
ment theology is not to construct a dogmatic system but to perceive the content of the 
early religion, the believers’ fundamental convictions about God’s sovereignty, Christ, 
sin, justification, love, faith. 

Naturally we ask, To what extent will such study serve the needs of the systematic 
theologian? If the author would grant that the theologian’s chief duty is to interpret 
religious experience, both past and present, nothing more need be said; but if he would 
hold that these original Christian ‘‘convictions” are in some way normative for modern 
theology there is still the serious question of how their authoritativeness is to be deter- 
mined. It may be true that their effect upon the lives of the early believers proves the 
genuine character of the convictions (p. 78), but it does not necessarily follow that one’s 
life today must be controlled by the same convictions in order to be effective. To 
reason thus would be to repeat the fallacy of the “‘undistributed middle.” 


CaLLAuD, Prerre. Le probléme de la résurrection du Christ: Etude des diverses 

hypothéses. Paris: Nourry, 1909. 158 pages. Fr. 2.50. 

Two items in the tradition of Jesus’ resurrection are regarded as authentically 
attested: the tomb had been found empty, and Jesus had been seen by the disciples. 
How are these two facts to be explained? The author answers, Jesus had only 
swooned, but the onlookers mistook him for dead. Later he revived, left the tomb, 
and permitted his disciples to see him on a few occasions. This theory is today 
generally thought to involve insuperable difficulties, especially from the moral stand- 
point. The present work cannot be said to have removed these difficulties. 
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RoBERTSON, A.T. Epochs in the Life of Paul: A Study of Development in Paul’s 
Career. New York: Scribner, 1909. xi+337 pages. $1.25. 


The story of Paul’s life is here cursorily outlined from the traditional standpoint. 
Certain important critical discussions are avoided, although the writer claims to present 
the results of criticism. The presentation thus seems to be made upon the rejection 
rather than upon the solution of important critical problems. There is no evidence of a 
critical use of the sources of information, and the possibility of any divergence in point 
of view between the letters of Paul and the Book of Acts does not seem to be recog- 
nized. Consequently some of the most important questions which the serious student 
of Paul and Paulinism is asking today, e. g., What was Paul’s relation to the Jews on 
gentile soil? Was he the first to take up gentile missionary work? What is his 
relation to the founding of Christianity ? are not satisfactorily treated. 


Worstey, F. W. The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists: A Contribution to the 
Study of the Synoptic Problem. Edinburgh: Clark, 1909. Imported by 
Scribner. ix+184 pages. $1.25. 

The author is primarily concerned to show the strictly historical character of the 
Fourth Gospel. It is thought to have been written by the apostle John, whose object 
was to supplement and correct the earlier narratives. Hence wherever this gospel 
varies from the others its account is always the more reliable. The evangelist had no 
theological bias; his sole motive was to write pure history. Worsley’s defense of 
his position occasionally drops to the plane of special pleading, and in speaking of 
opposing views he is sometimes almost contemptuous. 


“Modern Religious Problems.” Edited by A.W. Vernon. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. Bacon, B. W. The Founding of the 
Church, 1909... 90 pages. $0.50. Scott, E. F. The Historical and 
Religious Value of the Fourth Gospel, 1909. 93 pages. $0.50. 

Bacon notes four items in connection with the founding of the church. Its begin- 
nings are traced to the brotherhood established about Jesus while on earth; the awaken- 
ing of Peter’s faith in the risen Christ is the second stage; the confession of Jesus as 
Lord was the early watchword of the common faith; baptism and the breaking of 
bread were the early outward marks of the new society. Much significance is attached 
to Peter as the “founder.” 

Scott’s views on the Fourth Gospel are already known to readers of his earlier 
work on the subject. Here he presents with clearness and in popular fashion the 
results of a sane, critical study of the book, showing the character of its content, the 
place it filled in early Christian thought, and its permanent value. 


Pick, BERNHARD. The Apocryphal Acts of Paul, Peter, John, Andrew, and 
Thomas. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1909. xvi+376 
pages. $1.25. 

Dr. Pick follows his useful collection of early gospels and sayings of Jesus (Para- 
lipomena) with a similar volume of translations of the early apocryphal Acts, in the 
study of which so much progress has recently been made through the discoveries of 
Schmidt and the labors of Bonnet and others. The resulting texts and studies have 
been freely used by Dr. Pick in making his translations of considerable parts of these 
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earliest Acts. He considers these representative of the Christianity of the late second 
century, dating the Acts of John between 150 and 180 and the Acts of Paul before 200. 
Dr. Pick seems to concur in Schmidt’s dating of the Acts of Peter early in the third 
century, but suggests no specific dates for the Acts of Andrew or of Thomas. It is 
probable that they too belong to the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century. Dr. Pick’s translations are prefaced by full bibliographies, almost wholly 
German. Of the few English books to which he refers some important ones have 
evidently not been used by him, e. g., Conybeare’s Acts of Apollonius, with its striking 
Armenian form of the Thecla story. ‘The Ethiopic form of this is apparently unknown 
to Dr. Pick, although he mentions the Greek, Coptic, Latin, Syriac, and Armenian. 
The Ethiopic form of the incident of Paul and the Christian lion found in the Epistle of 
Pelagia seems also to have escaped Dr. Pick (p. 3), while no account is taken of the 
fourth-century fragments of the Acts of Peter and of John recently discovered and pub- 
lished by Professor Grenfell and Dr. Hunt (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, VI, Nos. 849, 850) 
It would seem that English materials bearing on the Acts are little known even by 
name to Dr. Pick. He has done well, however, in this volume in presenting a brief 
introduction to each of the works translated. These will do much to make these curious 
stories significant and interesting to English readers. It is disappointing to find that 
little material has been derived by Dr. Pick from the Coptic discoveries of Schmidt, 
perhaps on account of the fragmentary character of the Coptic Acts. The Acts of 
Thomas is the only complete work in the collection, and now appears for the first time 
in a complete English translation. Dr. Pick’s book should do much to extend acquaint- 
ance with this branch of early Christian literature. 


Bréner, Emme. Philon: Commentaire allégorique des Saintes Lois aprés 


Pauvre des six jours. Text grec, traduction francaise, introduction et 
index. [Textes et documents pour |’étude historique du christianisme.] 
Paris: Picard, 1909. xxxviiit+330 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

A convenient and attractive edition of the Greek text of one of the most important 
of Philo’s works. ‘The text is that of Cohn’s edition (Berlin, 1896). The Introduction 
presents an analysis of the work, and a brief account of Philo’s life. The translation 
occupies the page facing the corresponding text, in the manner characteristic of this 
valuable series. ‘There is an index of important Greek names and words and another 
of biblical passages quoted, but a third showing the subjects discussed and the persons 
and places mentioned would have been useful. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


McGLoraiin, W. J. A Guide to the Study of Church History. Louisville, 

Ky.: Baptist World Publishing Co., 1909. 258 pages. 

The author defines the scope of his work as “‘a guide to the best known manuals 
and a basis for lecturing.” The entire field and subject-matter of church history are 
clearly and minutely outlined, and references are made to the larger works of Alzog, 
Schaff, Hurst, Kurtz, Moeller, and Newman. 

It is a marvel of condensation and of fulness of topical reference. It is more 
than a bare chronicle of events and dates. The author has treated his material with 
historic appreciation of its continuity and sequence. It is probable that the instructor 
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and advanced student will find it more valuable than the beginner. Some features 
are lacking that would make it an ideal textbook. The addition of a few maps would 
have greatly increased its value. 


Analecta Bollandiana. Tomus XXVI, Fasc. I. Ediderunt Carolus de Smedt, 
Franciscus van Ortroy, Hippolytus Delehaye, Albertus Poncelet et Paulus 
Peeters, Presbyteri Societatis Jesu. Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1907. 
160 pages. 

Of the five articles which comprise the first 99 out of the 160 pages of this quarterly 
we shall call attention to only two and that briefly. Paul Peeters’ article entitled Une 
version arabe de la Passion de sainte Catherine d’ Alexandrie gives an Arabic version of 
this legend edited from the copy of a manuscript found at Homs in 1902, and believed 
by Father Cheikho to be about a hundred and fifty years old. The Arabic text is 
accompanied by a Latin translation and preceded by a short discussion as to certain 
related versions and as to its value for the literary history of the legend. 

Delehaye’s article Le témoignage des martyrologes is a discussion of certain con- 
siderations which must be kept in mind in endeavoring to estimate the historical value 
of these documents. Pp. 100-160 are occupied with a Bulletin des publications hagio- 
graphiques comprising short reviews of over sixty books and articles, and a list of 
recent publications. 


WIELAND, FRANz. Der vorirendische Opjerbegriff. Miinchen: Leutner, 1909. 

231 pages. M. 3.50. 

This is No. 6 in the third series of the publications of the Munich Church History 
Seminar. It is a continuation of the rather strenuous controversy that, since 1906 
has been going on between Dr. Dorsch and Dr. Wieland. Dr. Wieland at the close 
of his introduction tells us that he herewith closes his' side of the debate and turns over 
its historical accuracy to the judgment of science, and its dogmatic correctness to the 
decision of the Church. 

Into the merits of the controversy we cannot enter; suffice it to say that on both 
sides it has been conducted with much learning and not a little heat. 

But leaving out the controversial spirit that appears quite frequently, the volume 
is still one of interest to the student of the history of the Eucharist. In three main 
divisions covering 229 pages Dr. Wieland discusses with much detail: the conception 
of the eucharistic sacrifice; the symbolical form of the conception of the eucharistic 
sacrifice; and the justification of the pre-irenaic conception of the sacrifice from the 
official church publications. 


ZICKENDRATH, Kart. Der Streit zwischen Erasmus und Luther iiber die Willens- 
jretheit. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. xii+205 pages. $1.07. 

This scholarly German monograph is a stimulating treatise. It opens with a 
promise to view the conflict between the Humanistic and Lutheran programmes of 
church reform from the standpoint of the Lutheran and Erasmian doctrines concerning 
freedom of the will, in order that the conflict between Humanism and the Reformation 
may be treated to a certain degree as the history of the controversy between Luther 
and Erasmus and judged from the standpoint of dogma. 

A preliminary chapter on the causes of the controversy contains matter of much 
value for its historical aspects. How freedom of the will became an issue, the com- 
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pulsion under which Erasmus acted in opening the controversy, especially the decisive 
part played by English influences and the reasons why he chose this particular teaching 
of Luther for his point of attack, are set forth compactly with satisfying references to the 
sources. The author believes that Laurentius Valla’s treatise on freedom of the will, 
edited by Vadian in 1518, did much to develop and clarify Luther’s ideas on the subject. 

Then follow three chapters devoted to a thorough analysis of the chief polemics 
produced during the controversy, Erasmus’ De libero arbitrio Diatribe sive collatio, 
Luther’s refutation, De servo arbitrio, and Erasmus’ rebuttal, Hyperaspistes I and 
Hyperaspistes II. ‘The arguments and opinions presented are examined from the stand- 
points of scriptural interpretation, history, dogma, or philosophy as the case may require. 
The merits of the argumentation are taken into account and weaknesses in the position 
of both disputants exposed by showing where subterfuge was employed. 

The author emphasizes the fact that the question of predestination is not whether 
God has determined the moral conduct of man by giving him a good or evil nature, but 
whether God gives aid in the use of this natural endowment for purposes which are part 
of an order above and outside it. That is, character and not temperament is the work 
of grace and freedom is the necessary condition for the operation of grace. 

Though the author has used among others the works of Kattenbusch, Richter, 
Loofs, Staub, and Lommatzsch, his minute knowledge of the sources involved and his 
independent view of many points give his work the merits of a fresh and original treat- 
ment of the subject. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Trepy, WortH M. (Eprror). The Socialized Church. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1909. 228 pages. $1.00. 


This is a collection of addresses delivered before the First National Conference of 
the Social Workers of Methodism, held at St. Louis, November 17-19, 1908. As a 
serious attempt on the part of a great denomination to face the industrial problems of 
the day this book is significant. Most of the addresses have no special merit, due no 
doubt to the difficulty which always attends the transition of the spoken to the written 
word. From the platform these addresses counted for more than from the printed 
page. Not a little of the material comes at second hand, and the student of the social 
question would better go to the same sources to which most of the writers of this book 
themselves went. The one address of real value is that of Miss Mary E. McDowell 
on “The Value of a Social Settlement in an Industrial Neighborhood.” Another 
address on “The Relation of the Church to Employees in Department Stores” by 
Mr. Hanford Crawford, a St. Louis business man, is marked by a discreet silence as to 
the real moral questions involved. Two addresses on charity, two on the deaconess 
as a social worker, and one on playgrounds constitute the practical side of the book. 


ScHENCK, Ferprvanp S. The Sociology of the Bible. New York: The Board 
of Publication of the Reformed Church in America, 1909. 428 pages. $1.50. 
This book has four parts. The first discusses the relation of the new science 

of sociology to socialism, evolution, the higher criticism, and the church. The second 

deals with what the writer calls ‘‘the general society of the Bible;” the third, with the 
kingdom of God, or “the particular society of the Bible.” The last has to do with the 
kingdom of God in the world. 
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It is difficult to review such a book as this without giving an impression of unfair- 
ness. The English is poor. The punctuation is often wrong. The style is verbose 
and chatty, like that of one who had preached three thousand sermons, as the author 
says he has done. Errors of fact are not infrequent, as when he makes Amos and 
Micah contemporary (p. 293). But all these might remain and yet the book might 
be a strong book. But when one compares p. 168 and p. 339, and sees the summary 
of the report of the Committee of Fifteen given in both places, but in a very different 
form, one is led to doubt the accuracy of the author in everything he has written. He 
can be forgiven for padding, but not for speaking on p. 168 of a recent investigation, 
which really took place prior to 1893, as is evident from p. 339. It is Mr. Goodrich 
on p. 168 and Mr. Goodchild on p. 339. The homiletical character of the book is fur- 
ther illustrated by the author’s fondness for the figure 3. There are three kinds of sym- 
pathy (p. 122) three prevalent vices (p. 339), three prominent characters of our barba- 
rous ancestors (p. 378), three peculiarities of land laws (p. 200), three designed effects 
of the Golden Rule (p. 243), and many other similar sets of three. As a whole, the 
book denotes a large amount of patient work, and it is to be regretted that the author 
has not taken more pains to reach both conciseness and correctness of expression. 


LEEDS, SAMUEL PENNIMAN. The Christian Philosophy of Life. Sermons 
preached in the Dartmouth College Church. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1908. xix+303 pages. $1.25. 

From the helpful college pastorate of forty years—itself a notable achievement in 
these days—Dr. Leeds has chosen nineteen sermons upon great realities to represent 
his Christian philosophy of life. It is a good philosophy, ethical, spiritual, with the 
glory of self-sacrifice in it. It is evident that the college preacher was an open-minded 
man during this generation of changing views. At the same time the sermons do not 
indicate any attempt to give to the students the reconstruction of modern religious 
thought or to lead them to an appreciation of the larger social significance of Christianity. 
One notes that the future life and the blessing of heaven bulk largely in the preacher’s 
thought, but it is always presented with soberness and ethical emphasis. 


WinxwortH, Susanna. The History and Life of the Reverend Doctor John 
Tauler of Strassbourg. With Twenty-five of His Sermons. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1907. 426 pages. $1.50 net. 


This accomplished translator who has done so much to make accessible to English 
readers the treasures of German hymnody has done good service in translating the 
history and sermons of Tauler. That strange history in which the evolution of a true 
mystic is traced in symbolic fashion she regards as a veritable biography of Tauler 
and bases her own story of his life upon its essential accuracy. She has also included 
a study of his companions, The Friends of God. The chief interest of the work is in 
the sermons translated into simple idiomatic English. The sermons have been chosen, 
as the Preface indicates, not as representative of the whole of Tauler’s teaching, but 
as those most practically useful to modern life. They are genuine religious expressions. 
Asceticism is recognized as valuable, but its dangers are not ignored; the Catholic 
sacraments are of course assumed, but they are always subordinate to the spiritual 
approach to God; the Scriptures are interpreted according to the uncritical allegorical 
method of the Middle Age, but, while interpretation is fanciful, the idea educed is 
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simple and beautiful; the supreme conception of religion is union with God, almost 
absorption in God, but it is ever secured, not by detached meditation, but by human 
sympathy and love. 

The social gospel of today must not lose that strain of mysticism which ever 
belongs to the deep religious life. And the pure, sweet spirit of the godly and heroic 
‘Tauler may speak to us from that troubled fourteenth century a message of peace in 
service, and perfection through sacrifice, that may do us good. 


BALLARD, FRANK. Social Questions and Socialism. Being Part V of a Selection 
from More than 2,000 Questions Asked and Answered at Open Conferences 
Following Lectures upon Christian Foundations. London: Culley, 1909. 
xii+15 pages. 6d. 

Answers to questions in defense of Christian Socialism under these heads: I, 
“General;” II, “The Church and Politics;” III, “Sweating;” IV, “Drink;” V, 
“‘Attitude of the Churches;” VI, “‘Anti-Christian Objections;” VII, “ Anti-Social- 
ism;” VIII, “Christian Socialism.” 


Heaton, Ettis W. The Problems of Poverty in the Light of Christian Principles. 
London: Culley, 1909. 64 pages. 6d. net. 
Six addresses, in rather conventional style, containing careful compilations of the 
best standard writers. The point of view is that of Christian advance, and this is 
really a contribution to the method of practical theology. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
KarFTan, Juttus. Dogmatik (ste u. 6te verbesserte Auflage). Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1909. viii+672 pages. 

The latest edition of Kaftan’s Dogmatik contains seventeen pages more than the 
immediately preceding edition. The new material belongs almost entirely to the 
Prolegomena. No essential change in point of view is indicated, however. Some 
of the points emphasized in the additional pages are the voluntaristic rather than 
intellectualistic character of faith, the normative function of revelation in dogmatics, 
and the necessity of theology coming to an understanding with philosophy. This 
last does not mean, however, that the great follower of Kant and Ritschl would so far 
forget himself as to approve the metaphysical attempt to establish an objective unity 
of scientific and religious knowledge. ‘The only real or possible unity is subjective, 
viz., the unity of belonging to one and the same experiencing subject. Every church 
must have its own apologetics as well as its own dogmatics, Platonism furnishing the 
apologetic of Greek Catholicism, Aristotelianism that of the Roman church, and Kan- 
tianism, with its substitution of epistemology for metaphysics, that of Protestantism. 
One notices that Professor James’s “will to believe” is approved, but his combination 
of mysticism with empiricism in the “ Varieties of Religious Experience”’ is criticized. 
Wendt is criticized for making the gospel preached by Jesus the sole scriptural norm 
of dogmatics, instead of the whole New Testament; the gospel preached by Jesus is 
not the whole gospel. 

An important service would be rendered to English readers by the translation of 
this monumental work. 
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Knox, G. W. The Gospel of Jesus the Son of God: An Interpretation for the 

Modern Man. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. xx+ 

I1g pages. $0.50. 

Knox recognizes that a gospel to be valid today must meet the religious needs of 
modern men. These needs are in many respects unique. Neither the method of 
authority in theology, nor the traditional idea of a uniform Christian experience, is 
any longer sufficient. This necessitates a restatement of fundamental Christian truth, 
which is here made in terms of Jesus’ faith in God as Father and the disciples’ faith 
in Jesus as the Son of the Father. 


BALLARD, FRANK. The People’s Religious Difficulties. London: Culley, 1909. 

604 pages. 35. 6d. 

Dr. Ballard has been conducting a series of popular conferences, at which ques- 
tions have been freely presented to him by the auditors, to be answered by the speaker. 
This book contains a thousand such questions, with Dr. Ballard’s replies. As would 
be expected, most of the queries betray a rather superficial understanding of the problems 
of religious belief. The collection presents, however, an unusually valuable glimpse 
of the questions which “the people” are asking concerning Christianity. The replies 
are tactfully and honestly given, and serve to indicate how many difficulties 
are caused solely by indefensible views as to the inspiration of the Bible or the nature 
of religious belief. The volume includes five main divisions entitled, I, “Popular 
‘Determinism;’” II, ““God, Prayer and the Mystery of Pain;” III, “The Bible in 
Modern Light;” IV, “Christ and Christianity;” V, “Social Questions and Socialism.” 


Otto, Rupoir. Goethe und Darwin. Darwinismus und Religion. Giéttingen: 
Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1909. 40 pages. M. 75. 


The author of these essays shows why Goethe is not to be regarded as a precursor 
of Darwin and considers the problem of whether a biological theory is in any sense 
applicable to religious thought. That Darwinism is being applied to non-biological 
fields is clearly pointed out. Pragmatism, however, can never attain to absolute 
truth. The question reduces to the relation of the natural to the supernatural and is 
to be solved only by the transcendental idealism of Kant and Fries. The finality of 
Darwinism may be doubted but naturalism will persist. No theory of nature can 
apply to the realm of spirit within which the religious problem arises. In the course 
of the discussion it is shown that Kant anticipated Darwin in every particular. 


Guyot, F. L’apologétique de Brunetiére. Paris: Nourry, 1909. 81 pages. 
Fr. 1.25. 


The author distrusts all apologetic. Hence the inevitable conclusion that the 
apologetic of Brunetitre is without value. The discussion that intervenes is both his- 
torical and critical and derives worth from the interesting personality under con- 
sideration. But his apologetic is traditional, non-progressive, and abounds in logical 
defect. To become progressive, Guyot thinks that Catholicism must substitute a 
larger idea of God than its present anthropomorphism, and must cease to claim for 
itself the sole possession of truth. Religion, however, is a sentiment or intuition rather 
than a matter of reason, and excludes the possibility of any apologetic. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Kocuter, F. (EDITOR). Frei und gewiss im Glauben. Beitrage zur Vertiefung 
in das Wesen der christlichen Religion. 35 Referate aus der Arbeit der 
“Religiésen Diskussionsabende.” Pfarrer in Berlin. Berlin: Arthur 
Glaue Verlag, 1909. viit+204 pages. M. 2. 


This collection of papers represents an effort to correlate freedom in religious think- 
ing with that demand for certitude which is essential to all religion. ‘The discussions 
are grouped under five headings which consider themes relating to the introduction to 
the study of the Christian religion, questions of philosophy, of New Testament inter- 
pretation, of the problems of faith and morality, of church practice and present religious 
sentiment. It is inevitable that in so small a volume so wide a field of discussion can 
only be outlined. The papers by Harnack and Kaftan particularly are given in 
barest outline. Yet the collection as a whole presents effectively the views of those 
who, while demanding emancipation from all theological traditions, insist upon the 
power of “the historically given gospel.’”” A few papers are of very limited interest 
because they deal with church problems of a national type. 


HvcKEL, OLIVER. Mental Medicine. Some Practical Suggestions from a Spir- 
itual Standpoint. Five Conferences with Students at the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. With an Introduction by Llewellys F. Barker, M.D. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. xxxii+219 pages. 


These addresses were given “as an illustration of the new suggestive thought of 
the physical aspects of spiritual work.” A psychotherapy is advocated “which makes 
the very least possible use of hypnotism, and which depends largely on methods of 
absolute sincerity with the patient, and the re-education of the mentality with thé con- 
scious co-operation of the patient.”” The discussion is popular rather than scientific. 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Edited by 
Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D. (editor-in chief), with the assistance 
of Charles Colebrook Sherman, and George William Gilmore, M.A. (as- 
sociate editors). Vol. IV, Draeseke-Goa; Vol. V, Goar-Innocent. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1909. xv+soo and xvi+508 pages. $5.00 per 
volume. 

The volumes of this work are appearing with pleasing rapidity. The general 
character of the encyclopedia as indicated by the previous volumes continues unchanged. 
The large German element, the conservative attitude on biblical and theological 
matters, and the disproportionate emphasis upon biographies are still evident. But, 
notwithstanding, the volume constitutes a valuable work of reference. The more 
important articles in the fourth volume are “Easter,” ‘Eastern Church,’’ “Egypt,” 
“Church of England,” “Enlightenment” (by Troeltsch), “Ethics,” “Evolution,” 
“Exegesis,” ‘“‘ Faith,” “‘Francis of Assisi,” and ‘French Revolution.” The bibliog- 
raphies attached to the larger articles are fairly full and fresh, and constitute one of 
the best elements in the encyclopedia. 

Among items of theological interest in the fifth volume are articles on ‘‘God” 
and “Immortality,” each giving in the main merely a survey of past and present opinions. 
Several topics of special interest to Bible students come up for treatment. There is a 
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good descriptive article on “‘Hammurabi and His Code,” closing with a few cautious 
remarks about the Babylonian antecedents of the Hebrew laws. There is also a 
lengthy article upon “‘ Hebrew Language and Literature,” two-thirds of which describes 
the Hebrew language and poetry. One of the American editors has added a brief 
and very general discussion of Old Testament literature. A wholly fresh treatment 
of the subject might better have served the needs of the readers for whom this work is 
intended. In the article “Hexateuch” one looks for a more thorough discussion of 
some of the vital problems of Old Testament study. Space enough has been appro- 
priated for a substantial contribution, but the subject-matter proves disappointing. 
The first five pages, condensing the original article,;of Strack, gives a none too lucid 
summary of the documentary method of explaining the origin of the Hexateuch, and 
an equal amount of space is taken by Davis to present the traditional view of the 
Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch. The first part of the article is scarcely 
more than a general survey of critical opinion, while the writer of the second part 
seems to assume that the reader has no critical interest in the subject. 

In the New Testament field, Nash writes briefly but illuminatingly upon “‘Gospel 
and Gospels.” He fittingly remarks upon the need of attention to the historical situa- 
tion in which the gospels arose if one would understand these writings, but the literary 
problem in connection with their origin is largely neglected. Moderately critical 
results as to date are advocated. Mark is placed shortly before 70 A. D., Luke between 
70 and 80, Matthew between 75 and go. The authorship of the first three gospels is 
not discussed, but the Fourth Gospel, in essentially its present form, is thought to come 
from the apostle John while at Ephesus during the last decade of the first century. 
The summary of Zahn’s article on ‘‘Hebrews” is the other principal contribution in 
the field of New Testament introduction. 

Several topics of more general interest, e. g., ‘‘Missions to the North American 
Indians,”’ add to the usefulness of the work. 
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